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Some Boys* Doings 



CHAPTER I 

WHEN PBAIBIETON WAS YOUNG 

When we were boys our town of Prairieton, 
far out West, was almost all the world to us. It 
was all of the world that we could see, and as the 
township was ten miles square it covered more of 
the earth's surface than some of us have yet ex. 
plored. In one sense it was out of the world, for 
it was not on a road that led from any city or 
large town to another and as the cluster of houses 
called " the village " contained less than a thou- 
sand people it was not often visited by travelers. 

Eastward, and nearly a mile away, where the 
prairie suddenly sloped downward and ended, 
was a little river which in a rainy season would 
become deep enough to admit some of the steam- 
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boats from the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, so at 
times we would see traders from Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis and far-away New Orleans. 
The only other travelers who reached us were 
families who were moving farther west, in their 
own wagons, in search of public land from which 
to select new farms under the Homestead Act on 
which to begin life anew. These families were 
called emigrants, and though they were many 
they looked so much alike, even to the colors of 
their horses and dogs, that they excited but little 
interest except when theu- male members tried to 
get up horse trades ; on some of these occasions 
there would be a speed-test on our local race- 
course, called the Sycamore Track, and many 
Prairieton men and all the boys would saunter 
down to the track to look on; for personal 
knowledge of the points of all horses that were 
among us or likely so to be was an important 
part of every boy's education. Occasionally, 
too, the emigrants' dogs would engage some of 
our own, but many Prairieton boys had been 
taught that it was bad form to be interested in 
dog-fights. 
Twice a year, however, Prairieton became a 
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lively place, for as it was the county-seat it con- 
tained the court-house and the fair-grounds. In 
court week the local hotel would fill with lawyers 
from all over the judicial district, and in fair- 
week most of the farmers of the county would 
exhibit their best products and complain of unfair 
distribution of the prizes ; for every farmer knew 
that his horses and hogs and sheep and com and 
pumpkins, as well as his wife's turkeys and butter 
and patchwork quilts and cheese and cornhusk 
mats and maple sugar and sorghum molasses, 
were the very best of their kind. We boys, too, 
had a grievance in fair-week, for we thought the 
judges of the sugar and molasses should have 
been selected from among us, instead of from men 
who merely looked at the exhibits and smelled 
them, instead of tasting each and every one, as 
we would have done. But let that pass ; it was 
but one of many evidences that the world seems 
to ignore the special abilities of boys. 

Across the river was another and older state 
which, except for our school geographies, we 
would have thought a wilderness, for beginning 
at the river-bank and extending ten miles inland, 
as well as about seventy-five miles along the 
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river, was a great forest. As the ground was 
subject to overflow every year and no one would 
" clear " forest land for farm purposes while good 
prairie soil could be had a little farther west at 
no cost but the surveyor's fee, most of the inhabit- 
ants of the forest were wild. There were many 
turkeys and deer, too many wild-cats and pan- 
thers, a few wolves and even an occasional bear. 
The few human residents of the forest were but 
little less wild than the beasts ; among them Avere 
said to be horse-thieves and counterfeiters, and a 
general collection of fugitives from justice, so we 
boys who were not old enough to be trusted with 
guns kept out of the forest except during the 
nutting season, when so many Prairieton squirrel- 
hunters went over there that we felt ourselves 
protected by an armed guard. 

Other wild creatures in the state across the 
river were runaway slaves, for the greater diame- 
ter of the forest was on the direct line from a 
great Southern state to the North Star, and 
slavery was still one of the cherished institutions 
of the United States. The runaways never in- 
jured any white person whom they chanced to 
meet in the forest, but a man might as well be 
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killed outright as be scared to death, and the ap- 
pearance of some fugitives was startling to an 
extreme degree. It is probable that the dress 
and manner of these darkies were the foundation 
of the stories, believed by some men who carried 
whiskey when they went hunting, that there were 
monster apes in the forest and that Satan himself 
occasionally appeared to a hunter, shrieked 
louder than any panther and ran faster than a 
deer. I am proud to say that none of us boys 
who ventured into the forest was ever frightened 
by the runaway blacks. When the poor fellows 
chanced to meet us they never ran : probably 
they had sense enough to know that boys without 
guns and dogs could scarcely be slave-hunters, 
whereas a man with a gun was an object of sus- 
picion, for printed notices, oflfering rewards for 
the capture of runaway slaves, were frequently 
nailed to trees on all roads in our county and 
along the river-banks. 

None of the boys born in Prairieton had ever 
seen a railway train, for there was not a real 
railroad within a hundred miles of us, though we 
had several on paper. There was scarcely a year 
in which a party of surveyors did not drive a 
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line of stakes through the township and promise 
early construction of a railroad. These promises 
were believed for quite a while, and the pro- 
jected lines were distributed so liberally that in 
most advertisements of farms for sale appeared, 
in large type, the line ^^ An Important Eailroad 
Line Buns Directly Through It." The type for 
this announcement was ^^ kept standing " in the 
ofSce of our newspaper, so frequent was the de- 
mand for it. One day it appeared at the end of 
a notice of a cow that was to be sold, but on this 
occasion no one believed it except a man who 
was afterwards sent to a lunatic asylum, after 
having tried to invent a new religion. 

Some of us boys had not even heard enough 
about railroads to know a train at sight were we 
to encounter one, for there were no pictorial 
newspapers at that time, nor pictorial diction- 
aries ; indeed, books of all kinds were scarce, ex- 
cept Bibles and almanacs. Scores of Prairieton 
boys never read " Bobinson Crusoe " until they 
were full-grown and had boys of their own who 
demanded story-books that should be read aloud. 
Still worse, most people valued their few books 
so highly that they would not lend them, though 
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a few would allow us to be present while they 
read aloud to their own boys. 

The most popular of these model parents was 
Chip Eansom's mother, who owned a book of 
wonder-tales, all of which were illustrated. Chip 
was only seven years old, but we boys of from 
ten to fourteen years took him into our set out of 
gratitude to his mother, who, when she read aloud 
to Chip, would allow some of us to stand behind 
her and look over her shoulder at the pictures in 
the book. 

Chip's favorite story, which consequently we 
heard oftenest, was about a wonderful dragon — 
a long monster composed of many joints, and 
with a head utterly unlike that of any animal on 
Prairieton farms or in the forest across the river. 
This head contained a single great bright eye, 
which terrified every one upon whom it gazed, 
and its mouth breathed forth fire, smoke and 
poisonous air. The dragon lived in a mountain, 
from a hole in which the picture showed him 
emerging, and he swallowed every human being 
he met, no matter how many he had already 
eaten. The story explained that he was finally 
killed by a brave youth with yellow hair and 
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blue eyes, who threw a red scarf in the dragon's 
face and exclaimed, " Be thou destroyed 1 " Chip 
told us that he often dreamed of that dragon and 
wished he could meet him, for his own hair was 
yellow, and his eyes were blue, and as to the 
scarf — well, in the picture it looked like a pocket- 
handkerchief, and all Prairieton boys had red 
handkerchiefs, white ones being used only by 
women and girls. 

Soon after Chip's seventh birthday, Chip's 
father visited a brother in the hill country about 
a hundred miles to the eastward, and took Chip 
with him. The journey, which was made by 
steamboat, was a great event to Chip, who never 
before had been five miles from home. He was 
terribly disappointed at reaching his uncle's farm 
after dark, for it did not seem to him that every- 
thing in the vicinity could be as it should until 
he had inspected it. 

This feeling oppressed Chip's mind all night 
and roused him very early in the morning, so he 
dressed quickly, went out and looked about. The 
first thing that he noticed was a hill about half a 
mile away, and as it looked about a hundred 
times as high as the little elevations called hilk 
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in Prairieton, and as any hilltop is the proper 
place from which to get a comprehensive outlook, 
he hurried towards it. Before he reached its top 
he saw an abrupt cliff at the foot of another hill, 
and at the base of the cliff was a great dark hole. 

'^ I declare I " exclaimed Chip to himself, ^^ it 
looks just like the dragon's hole in the picture ! " 
Then he thought he could spare a few moments in 
which to lay in wait for the dragon, for he had a 
red handkerchief with him, so he lay down, first 
selecting a bush behind which to hide, lest the 
dragon, if he really lived in the hole, should see 
him and swallow him. 

Lying on the ground is not a cheerful way of 
spending time when one has not yet breakfasted, so 
Chip soon began to wonder if it would not be well 
to defer his campaign against the dragon, when 
from the direction of the hole came a dull noise, 
and then an awful shriek, which made Chip clap 
his fingers to his ears. 

^^'Tis the dragon^s den, as sure as I live!" 
gasped Chip. Then he wished himself back in 
Prairieton and in bed — no, under the bed. He 
had enough curiosity, however, to raise his head 
slightly and peer from the side of the bush at the 
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hole in the cliflf. Suddenly he dropped his head, 
for he saw a great fiery eye — the very eye of 
which the story told, and which he had seen in 
the picture-book and in his dreams ; he also saw 
the breath of fire and smoke, and he was sure he 
breathed some of the poisonous air which the 
dragon exhaled, for something which entered his 
lungs made him cough dreadfully. 

Surer than all other evidence, however, were 
people whom he saw inside the monster; they 
were real people, none of whom looked happy, 
while some were rubbing their eyes and seemed 
to be crying. The noise made by the monster 
was simply terrific, and Chip did not dare to move 
till it stopped ; then he peered carefully about 
and slowly arose, but no dragon was to be seen. 
What could it mean? What should he have 
done ? Had he not been so frightened he might 
have slain the dragon, for he remembered exactly 
how the young hero in the picture waved his 
handkerchief — that is, his scarf. 

Then Chip lay down again and spent some 
time in wonder and in wishing that he might 
have been able to think more quickly. A half 
hour thus spent taught him that the ground was 
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more cold than comfortable, so he arose and 
started towards the farmhouse to tell his father 
and uncle what he had seen. Soon, however, he 
again heard a noise in the direction of the hole in 
the cliff ; then he heard a shriek. 

'^ 111 bet an ear of popcorn that I'll catch that 
dragon this time ! " said Chip. " He runs mighty 
fast, but if I can catch up with him I'll head him 
off and " 

He ran as fast as he could, but soon his steps 
were stopped by a deep cut in the side of the hiU 
he had crossed ; by that time the dragon's head 
was so far out of the hole that it could see any 
thing near by, so Chip slipped down the face of 
the cut, where he was astonished by the appear- 
ance of what seemed to be a ladder a mile or 
more long, and with iron sides, lying on the 
ground. But he had no time to think of ladders, 
for the dragon with the fiery eye was approach- 
ing him, so he waved his red pocket-handkerchief 
violently and shouted, " Be thou destroyed " a 
great many times. 

Quickly the dragon shrieked twice ; the shrieks 
themselves were short, yet long enough to run 
through all of Chip's arteries and veins and 
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nerves, aad reach to the tips of all his lingers 
and toes. Nevertheless the dragon did heed the 
boy^s action, for it began to slow its speed, and 
jast as Chip threw the handkerchief at it, the 
monster wheezed and groaned and became en- 
tirely motionless. 

Instantly a number of people emerged from 
the inside of the dragon. In the story-book the 
people all knelt at the feet of the brave youth 
who had rescued them from a horrible fate, and 
they gave him gold and jewels, and begged him 
to marry the king's daughter. Chip had no de- 
sire to marry a princess or any other young 
woman, but he was thinking how nice it would 
be to carry to his mother some gold with which 
to buy all the things he had heard her say she 
needed, when suddenly he noted that none of the 
people who were approaching him manifested 
any inclination to kneel. Then a sharp-eyed 
man, with a dirty shirt, hands and face, elbowed 
his way through the crowd and said : 

" Well, youngster, what's the matter ? " 

" Nothing," replied Chip modestly, " except 
that I've slain the dragon." 

" Oh, drop your ancient history I " exclaimed 
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the sharp-eyed man. " Is anything the matter 
with the track around the curve ? " 

" Track ? " echoed Chip ; he did not know 
what else to say. Suddenly the sharp-eyed man 
seized him by the throat. Then Chip shouted : 

^'Oh, please don't! 'Twas I that slew the 
dragon and saved your lives.'* 

" Dragon ? Saved lives ? I didn't know there 
was a lunatic asylum anywhere in these parts. 
You little idiot, do you know what you've done ? 
You've stopped the Suretime Express, and she 
was thirty-five minutes behind time already." 

Chip was no wiser than he had been, but 
suddenly the sharp-faced man left him abruptly, 
and another man shouted, '^ All aboard I " at which 
the people hurried back into the dragon, and the 
monster started again, and in a minute Chip was 
entirely alone. As he could not understand any- 
thing that had occurred he hurried back to his 
uncle's house and told the story. As his father 
and uncle listened they looked at each other 
strangely, and when Chip had finished his uncle 
said : 

^' That wasn't a dragon, old chap. It was a 
railway train, coming out of the tunnel." 
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" But," said Chip, after a speechless moment, 
^^ it looked just like the dragon in mother's pic- 
ture book. Even the great blazing eye was 
there." 

" Oh, that was merely the locomotive's head- 
light. They always light it before going into the 
tunnel." 

^^ Dear me ! And a lot of people in the dragon 
—I mean the train— were crying and rubbing 
their eyes, just like " 

" Yes, I know. They hadn't sense enough to 
close the car windows, so they got cinders in 
their eyes while passing through the tunnel." 

Yet when Chip returned to Prairieton, he 
brought with him the manner of a youth who 
had suddenly grown ten or twelve inches. He 
announced that he knew all about railroads and 
locomotives and trains, and offered to tell it all 
to us. To get at his meaning in its fulness, we 
got into the schoolhouse through the window, 
the day* being Saturday, so that Chip might 
make us a picture of the train on the blackboard, 
but as drawing was not taught in the public 
schools of that period, his pictures did not make 
matters much plainer, so before the explanation 
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wafl concluded he was obliged to ask his mother 
to open the story-book once more at the picture 
of the dragon emerging from his den in the 
mountain, which, he said, looked like a locomo- 
tive coming out of a tunnel. Then he told us 
the story which I have repeated, and which 
seemed so entirely natural that none of us 
laughed over it till years afterwards. 



CHAPTER II 

A GREAT FIND 

When Frairieton was first settled the more 
sensible of the inhabitantSy as well as some of 
the boys, thought it was as good a place as could 
be found anywhere in the Great West, for there 
was no malaria, the water was good and abun- 
dant, wood was near at hand, and the soil was 
rich and entirely devoid of stones. As farming 
was the principal business of the West, what 
better place than Frairieton could be hoped for ? 

Yet within a year or two came the report that 
gold had been discovered in the soil of a new ter- 
ritory on the Facific coast, called California. 
Several of the best young men of the village and 
vicinity immediately hurried to the frontier and 
joined overland parties bound for California ; one 
of these young men actually got several thousand 
dollars' worth of the precious dust within a single 
year, and the story of his good fortune set scores 
of men and boys to longing for newer and shorter 
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means of wealth-getting than farming promised. 
They declared that Prairieton was a hopeless, 
stuck-in-the-mud sort of place, for it contained no 
metals, precious or otherwise, nor any sand or 
rock with which metals ever were associated, nor, 
indeed, any rock of any kind. Many spirited 
boys determined to leave the dead-and-alive 
place as soon as they came of age, and go to Cal- 
ifornia, if all the gold had not been dug out by 
that time ; others began to give earnest attention 
to their geography lessons at school so that they 
might know where else to look for gold should 
the California supply have been exhausted. 

Some of the wiser boys knew that there were 
some earth-products more valuable than gold. 
Among these were Charley Grateson and Jack 
Whyde, who beside being intelligent students 
were close friends. Each trusted the other so 
fully that he would lend him a pocket-knife for 
an entire day, or would take the other's punish- 
ment at school, though the teachers of that day 
were so cruel that sometimes a boy had to choose 
between a flogging and sitting on the girFs side 
of the schoolroom and right beside a girl. 

Neither would go fishing unless accompanied 
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by the other. One summer day when Jack called 
for Charley to accompany him to the river to 
catch an enormous bass which had got off the 
hook of another boy, Charley's face became al- 
most as long as his own fish-rod as he explained 
that he must remain at home until he had 
"picked over" a large lot of coffee. At that 
time the people of the newer parts of the West 
could not purchase from a grocer a smaU portion 
of coffee that had already been roasted and 
ground, for there were no grocers within hun- 
dreds of miles ; so it was the custom to buy a 
number of pounds of green coffee at a general 
store and brown it over the kitchen stove, first 
taking from it the bits of husk, wood, stone and 
clay that seemed to have been put into coffee- 
bags for the sole purpose of making life miser- 
able for boys who had affairs of their own to at- 
tend to. 

Jack offered to help Charley and let the bass 
wait. The task was a long one, for Mrs. Grate- 
son, though a model mother, which means that 
she liked to see boys enjoy themselves when there 
was nothing else for them to do, was very partic- 
ular ; she insisted on the coffee being spread so 
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thinly on a table that no bean could lie upon an- 
other and so hide a bit of wood or clay, or per- 
haps a pebble, which might otherwise get into 
the coffee-mill to make a horrid noise and do 
some damage. 

That big bass would have twitched his tail 
gleefully had he known how the boys were being 
delayed. Still, Jack and Charley could be phil- 
osophical when occasion required; they had 
studied together at school and read the same 
books, so they began talking of the various parts 
of the world in which coffee grew, and as all these 
lands were far away and strange and produced 
much besides coffee, the boys soon found them- 
selves talking of monkeys and serpents and birds- 
of-paradise and pirates and precious stones. 
Then they wondered what sort of people gath- 
ered the coffee over which they leaned, and why 
they did not clean it properly before packing it ; 
so Charley gave his back a short rest by going to 
ask his mother whether her coffee came from 
Arabia or Java or Brazil. He returned with the 
information that he was a lazy boy who could al- 
ways find excuses for stopping work ; neverthe- 
less the coffee came from Brazil, and if the black 
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gathered it were as slow as the 
•e picking it over, she wondered how 
.w was ever gathered in time for shipment to 
America. 

This was informing, though not cheering. 
Still, the bass would perhaps weary of waiting, 
so the boys worked as hard as they could for at 
least ten minutes. Some of the pebbles they 
picked out were as large as coffee-grains ; as there 
was not a pebble of any kind in the loam and 
clay of the part of the West in which the boys 
resided, these bits from far-away South America 
were quite interesting. Some of them looked as 
if they would be as clear as glass were the dirt 
washed from them, so they were carefully placed 
aside from the general refuse, that they might 
be shown to other boys and perhaps traded 
for something that Jack and Charley might 
fancy. 

Soon Charley rested again, and, as he turned 
from the sunny window towards the table, he ex- 
claimed : 

'^ Oh, Jack I How these stones do sparkle and 
flash I Come here, where you can get a good 
light on them." 
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" Tis as pretty,*' said Jack, " as broken ice on 
a sunny day in winter." 

" Prettier still ! " Charley replied. « This one 
is almost as bright as the diamond shirt-stud of 
the captain of the ' Trusty.' " 

This was the highest compliment that could be 
paid to the beauty of anything in that part of the 
country, whether a handsome girl or a newly- 
painted barn ; for the " Trusty " was the fastest 
steamboat that ever entered the river, and her 
captain was a greater man, in the esteem of the 
boys, than the President of the United States. 
He wore Sunday clothes every day of the week, 
and in the centre of his shirt-front always spar- 
kled a diamond stud which was the wonder and 
admiration of every one along the river. When- 
ever the " Trusty 's " landing-whistle was heard 
some boys and men were sure to plod through 
deep dust or mud, according to the weather, with 
the single thought and desire of gazing at Cap- 
tain Sam and his diamond, and all boys who 
were not going to be presidents or missionaries 
or circus-riders had resolved to become steamboat 
captains so that they might wear diamonds like 
Captain Sam's. 
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As Jack gazed at the flashing stones, there 
came to him a thought so startling that he actu- 
ally reeled and was obliged to clutch Charley's 
arm for support. Then he said, not without visi- 
ble effort, 

" Charley I Diamonds come from Brazil. These 
stones came from Brazil. Perhaps they are dia- 
monds ! If they are, I'd rather be here than in 
California, for diamonds are worth hundreds of 
times their weight in gold." 

" Oh, Jack ! " replied Charley, after opening his 
eyes so wide that an observer might have feared 
they never could be closed. Then each boy took 
some of the pebbles to the window and exam- 
ined them carefully. Jack dropped one; in- 
stantly he was on his hands and knees and grop- 
ing for the treasure. As he arose he asked, 

" How can we find out about them ? " There 
were no jewelers in the village ; it did not occur 
to the boys to consult an encyclopedia or a book 
on mineralogy, for there was no literature of the 
kind in Prairieton. Charley thought perhaps the 
minister's dictionary would mention some of the 
tests for diamonds, but suddenly he shouted, 

^^ I have it ! I've read a story about some one 
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in prison who wrote his name on a window with 
the diamond of his ring. I never heard of any- 
thing else that would write on glass. Here goes ! " 

So saying, he selected a pebble with a sharp 
anrie and turned towards the window. Jack 
thought he heard Charley's heart beat, and he 
knew Charley's hand trembled as if an ague-fit 
were behind it. Soon Charley whispered hoarsely, 

" I wish you would try it." 

Jack took the stone, but he was so excited that 
he must have forgotten his own name, for instead 
of beginning to write it, after the manner of boys 
who are possessed with the mania for inscribing 
their autographs where nothing of the sort is nec- 
essary or appropriate, he began that of George 
Washington. A scratching sound was heard and 
Charley's breathings sounded like the exhaust 
of Captain Sam's steamboat as the stone traced a 
ragged yet unmistakable G. 

" Do it some more ! — do it some more ! " said 
Charley ; so Jack slowly completed the first part 
of the great president's name, while Charley ex- 
claimed, again and again, " Diamonds sure 1 Dia- 
monds sure ! " Then he grasped Jack's hand and 
whispered, 
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" Solemn secret ? " 

" Soleinner than Solomon ! " Among us boys 
this form of words had the binding force of a 
legal oath, and any boy who violated it lost stand- 
ing in boy-society until such time as he should 
join the church or shoot a wolf or a horse-thief. 

At that instant the boys had a terrible scare, 
for a peddler suddenly entered the kitchen 
through the open door. Each boy pocketed 
some of the stones before the peddler could see 
them ; and, while Charley went to ask his mother 
if she wished to buy any pins or ribbons or gum 
camphor or tape or ague medicine, Jack began to 
heap the unpicked coffee so that the peddler 
should not see any of the stones that remained 
on the table. Fortunately Mrs. Grateson did 
not care for any of the articles offered, so the 
boys soon got rid of the intruder, but one fright 
of that kind was enough. They closed the door 
and bolted it ; there was fire in the stove, wait- 
ing to brown the coffee, and the room would have 
been warm enough without it, but it was well to 
be on the safe side. 

The remaining coffee was examined as rapidly 
as if Mrs. Grateson herself were at it ; mean- 
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while the boys wondered how much money they 
would get for their treasure, and from whom it 
was to come. It did not occur to them that the 
stones were not their own, but belonged to Mr. 
and Mrs. Grateson, who had purchased the coffee 
with everything thereunto appertaining. Neither 
did they think to consult their parents, for the 
great find was a secret, and all boys delight in 
secrets. Both boys had read, in magazine stories 
of fashionable life, of a great firm of jewelers in 
New York, so they agreed to send their great 
find to these dealers and ask the return of what- 
ever money the stones might be w^orth. 

But what a job it was — and what a risk! 
First, the stones had to be wrapped for mailing, 
so that no one through whose hands they might 
pass could know the contents of the package ; 
for, though Postmaster Brace and his son Lincoln 
who assisted in the work of the Prairieton post- 
office were as honest as schooldays were long, 
there might be thieves in the New York office. 
The village merchants packed eggs in bran, to 
keep them from jarring and breaking during 
shipment, so the boys got a small button-box, 
placed a layer of bran on the bottom, laid the 
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stones, wrapped in paper, upon it, and then made 
all snug with more bran, which was pressed down 
tightly. Around the box they placed several 
thicknesses of paper, which was fastened with 
the best kite-paste and carefully dried over the 
fire. 

Then came the question of postage. The pack- 
age was weighed at one of the stores and tipped 
the scale at four ounces. The boys learned, by 
much guarded inquiry, that sealed packages re- 
quired letter-postage, which, at that time, from 
Prairieton to New York, was at the rate of ten 
cents per half-ounce. Eighty cents ! — more money 
than either boy had owned in the entire course 
of his life, for though both lived in a land 
abounding in mUk and honey and other good 
things, there was but little coin in circulation, 
perhaps because but little was needed ; " store- 
goods " could be obtained by trading something 
for them, but cash alone could buy postage 
stamps. The boys rose to the dignity of the oc- 
casion ; they fished industriously whenever they 
could get away from home, and sold their catch 
to farmers who drove along the river road, so the 
price of the stamps was accumulated within a 
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fortnight. After consultation they added a post- 
script to their letter to the jewelers, asking that 
payment might be made in banknotes of large 
denominations, so that the remittance might not 
attract attention by its bulk. There were no 
postal orders at that time, nor any registry sys- 
tem, and as there were no banks m the vicinity, 
and the boys were too young to have reached the 
commercial end of their text-books in arithmetic, 
they knew nothing about checks and drafts. 

Finally the precious parcel was stamped and 
the boys went together, after dark, to drop it 
through the slot in the post-office door. Then 
they waited — waited a long time. Seven days 
was the average mail time between Prairieton 
and New York, so they promised each other to 
be as patient as they could for a full fortnight. 
Their minds, fortunately, would be very busy, 
for arrangements had to be made forspending 
the money which was to come. Charley was going 
to lift a mortgage from his father's place and give 
it to the good man as a birthday present ; Jack, 
not to be outdone in filial affection, resolved to 
add to his home a large kitchen for which his 
mother longed, for in the Whyde home, as in the 
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houses of many of the best people of Prairieton, 
the kitchen work was done in the dining-room, 
which was also the sitting-room (and sometimes 
the parlor). 

But these were mere asides — mere extras. 
Each boy was to have his own horse— the very 
best that the county could supply, and to wear 
red-topped boots every day of the week. They 
would buy an assortment of guns, too, and make 
the trip to Kew Orleans, about fifteen hundred 
miles distant, and do it on the " Trusty," so that 
they might look at Captain Sam's diamond stud 
to their hearts' content. What fun it would be, 
while they were in the great Southern city, to 
buy large diamond studs for themselves, so that 
they might astonish Captain Sam on the return 
trip! Perhaps they would purchase a general 
stock of goods, with which to go into business 
for themselves on their return; they almost 
decided that a candy shop with soda water 
annex would be about the thing, for soda water 
with fruit syrups had but recently made its 
appearance in the West, and the boys had never 
been able to get enough of it. More important 
than all else, each should have as long a fish-rod 
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as could be purchased in New Orleans, from 
which city came all the long bamboos sold to 
fishermen throughout the West. Jack and 
Charley had never heard of jointed rods, but 
whatever Frairieton boy owned the longest 
bamboo rod could freely use rude language to 
larger boys than himself without being cuffed, 
kicked or thrashed. 

As the fortnight reached its end Charley and 
Jack hurried to the post-office whenever the horn 
of the mail-carrier was heard. The address given 
the New York jewelers had been Charley's, for 
his father had a post-office box. One day there 
came from that box a bulky envelope addressed 
to Charles Grateson, Esq. Charley's hand trem- 
bled so violently that he dropped the communi- 
cation; Jack hastily picked it up and almost 
fainted, for something within it rattled. The 
stones had returned I 

" Perhaps," Charley whispered, as they walked 
quietly away and leaned towards each other for 
support, and listened to the disheartening clatter 
of the stones in the envelope, ^* perhaps he wishes 
us to name a price. Some business men never 
make an offer." 
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"Perhaps, too," suggested Jack, "they don't 
buy diamonds in the rough." 

The boys slipped into the nearest barn, opened 
the letter and read as follows : 

" Dear Sir : 

" We herewith return the stones you sent us a 
week ago. They are worthless. 

" Yours truly, 

" Stiffany & Co." 

The silence in the barn became so dense that 
each boy felt that he had been compressed to 
about six inches in height. It was several 
moments before the two pairs of eyes could 
remain fixed when they met. Then Charley 
tried to smile, but it was so sickly an effort that 
Jack tried to laugh at it; he failed miserably. 
The boys walked past each other's homes two or 
thre^^ times before they could think of anything 
to talk about, but finally Charley succeeded in 
saying, 

"Jack, I guess our old fish-rods are long 
enough." 

"So do I," Jack replied, "and I guess Cali- 
fornia is a better place than Brazil to go to when 
we grow up." 
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The worst thing about the experience was that 
Chariey's mother became quite angry when she 
found one of her window-panes defaced by a 
name that had been scratched upon it. She 
wondered aloud, and many times, what person 
owning the name of " George " could have been 
in the kitchen without her knowledge, and 
Charley said, quite truthfully, that he did not 
know unless it was the peddler who had strayed 
into the house while he and Jack were picking 
over the family's last lot of coffee. Charley was 
ordered to keep on watch for that peddler's 
reappearance, so that his mother could give the 
wretch a piece of her mind and his father might 
demand the price of a new pane of glass. 

Both boys again went at fishing as a business, 
to get money with which to buy a new window- 
pane ; glass was costly in those old days, and so far 
from the source of supply. Mrs. Grateson and 
her husband began to wonder at their son's 
industry, even though it was wasted in fishing, 
so Charley told them the story of the great find. 
Their evident amusement ought to have made 
him happy, but it did not. It is not always easy 
to make boys happy. 



CHAPTER III 

"figubes don't lie" 

It was the ambition of every Prairieton boy to 
earn some money for himself. In this respect we 
were not unlike Q^ur kind in all other parts of the 
Union, for any boy can find special use for every 
cent he can get. In Prairieton, however, the boy 
who did not earn could not spend, for it was al- 
most useless to ask one's parents for money. 
Our fathers and mothers were as affectionate and 
indulgent as parents anywhere, but some of them 
were without money for months at a time. Even 
a merchant might buy and sell to the extent of 
two or three hundred dollars a day without 
handling a cent of money. Some of the people 
bought on credit the year round, until they had 
harvested their grain or fattened their hogs or 
trained their colts ; then they would take their 
products to their merchant and have a general 
settlement, in which the balance, if to the pur- 
chaser's credit, would be paid in cash. Others, 
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when they wished goods from the merchant, 
would carry something to barter — for instance, 
eggs, butter, beeswax, cheese, honey, potash, furs, 
skins, feathers, axe-handles, wooden bowls, home- 
made cloth and carpet, or baskets. Indeed, al- 
most any merchant in our village would take 
anything but dogs in exchange for goods, and as 
he fixed the price of the articles received, as well 
as of the goods paid out, he was seldom or never 
the loser. 

But general merchants did not keep the line 
of goods most desired by the boys. Almost every- 
thing we absolutely needed — marbles, candy, soda 
water, striped slate pencils, valentines, the finest 
fish-hooks, hair-oil, etc., was at the candy shop or 
the drug store, neither of which places ^'took 
trade " in payment ; so every boy felt almost daily 
the need for money. Somehow, too, all of us 
got some, little though there was in the country. 

In summer any boy could earn something by 
picking berries for the few families that had no 
boys of their own, yet felt obliged to ** put up " 
many preserves. Large fish, of which our river 
contained many, were always salable for cash ; 
so were the skins of such Opossums, coons, minks, 
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etc., as we could trap. Occasionally a farmer 
would lose a horse in the season for ploughing 
between his corn rows ; then, if he could not find 
and buy a satisfactory substitute at once, he 
would hire a dozen boys with hoes to help him 
save his corn. The working day in the corn sea- 
son was from twelve to fifteen hours long, for it 
began at sunrise and did not end till sunset, and 
the pay of a boy for a day's work was only 
twenty-five cents, yet the labor supply always 
equaled the demand, though any of us would have 
thought it a hardship to work such long hours in 
our home gardens. When a boy became old 
enough to be trusted with a gun — which by gen- 
eral agreement of reputable parents was in his 
fifteenth year, he could sometimes wallow in 
wealth, for by shooting a fat deer and selling the 
meat and skin he could get two whole dollars ; 
but at the age of fifteen he was likely to have 
become so unfortunate as to have lost his longing 
for the nicest things at the candy shop and the 
drug store. 

Occasionally, however, one of the younger boys 
would " strike it rich." There was Luke Burkett, 
who at the age of thirteen found astray a valua- 
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ble horse, which was supposed to have been 
stolen, and for whose return a reward of twenty- 
five dollars had been offered. Luke shared his 
luck with us in the sweetest way in the world, 
for he bought each of us an entire pound of 
candy. We would have died for him that day, 
and we nearly did die on his account before the 
day was over, for we consumed the candy at a 
single sitting, and the results were alarming. 

All of us longed for a chance as great as Luke's, 
and one day Clay Wilmurth thought he had 
found it. Meeting Jeff Bapps on the way to the 
sawmill to fish from the rafts, he held before 
Jeff's face a broad shingle so covered with figures 
that it looked like a long example in arithmetical 
progression ; while he shouted gleefully : 

" Figures don't lie." 

" I didn't say they did," replied Jeff, who had 
not been prepared for such a statement, and who 
hated arithmetic with his whole heart. " What 
are you driving at, and how are the fish biting ? » 

^^ The fish aren't biting at all, for there's been 
a great rainstorm up-stream somewhere, and the 
water is very muddy. Mr. Drewell says the river 
has risen two feet since last night. The freshet 
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up above, wherever it was, has floated out a lot 
of saw-logs from the little creeks where the lumber- 
men have been at work since the leaves began to 
falL I saw a man catch one a few minutes ago, 
and he towed it to the mill, and Mr. Drewell paid 
him a dollar and a quarter for it, and said he 
would like to get a lot more, for he is very short 
of sawing stock." 

^' But what have figures to do with saw-logs ? '' 
Jeff asked. 

^' Quite a lot, in this case. I timed the man 
who sold Mr. Drewell that log, and from the 
time he pushed his skiff from shore till he came 
ba€k and got his money, it was only thirteen 
minutes. Call it a quarter of an hour ; at that 
rate a man should make five dollars an hour. 
There will be six full hours between now 
and supper-time, and six times five are thirty. 
That means fifteen dollars each for you and me 
if we go to work at once and stick at it, for the 
river is so full of logs that we couldn't miss them 
if we tried. To-morrow we can do as much 
better, as there are more hours." 

" Fif teen^<lollars— each ? For two boys? Oh, 
it can't be possible 1 " 
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"Can't, eh? Well, if you don't believe me, 
here are the figures on the shingle ; go over them 
for yourself. Figures don't lie." 

Jeff went over the figures carefully, and as 
they were mere multiplication he was obliged to 
admit that they were correct. 

" The only thing that troubles me," said Clay, 
" is that first we must get a quarter of a dollar in 
some way, so as to hire a boat. I've been along 
the river-bank both ways and all the skiffs are 
locked. Nobody seems to think that a boy who 
hasn't a boat of his own would like to go rowing 
once in a while. Suppose we deduct an hour 
from the figures, so that we may have time to 
borrow the money and hire the boat? That 
will bring the profits of the afternoon down to 
twelve dollars each, but even that will be fair 
pay. Don't you think so ? " 

" Don't I ! " exclaimed Jeff. Twelve dollars ! 
It was more money than he had earned in all his 
life. Deacon Swift, the shrewdest old man in 
Frairieton, was satisfied to make less than twelve 
dollars on a horse-trade, though sometimes he did 
not average more than one trade per month. 

" I'm your man 1 " said Jeff. " Take care of 
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my rod and line for me. I've four chickens for 
which I can get a quarter; I know a boy 
who wants them, and he has the money, too. 
You're sure that the water is too muddy for 
fishing?" 

"Oh, hurry along!" exclaimed Clay impa- 
tiently. " You'll never be a business man unless 
you give your entire attention to a good chance 
when you see it. I'll take care of the shingle 
while you're gone and work it over, on the basis 
of thirteen instead of fifteen minutes to a log; 
that will make some additions to twelve dollars 
each, if you don't take too much time. Be sure 
to bring a rope of some kind with you." 

Jeflf was back within half an hour, bringing a 
pair of oars, the key of a boat and his mother's 
entire clothes-line. In the meantime Clay had 
begged a few large nails from the engineer of the 
sawmill, and had borrowed, without asking, an 
axe from a woodpile not far distant. With the 
axe he intended to drive a nail into each log 
caught, so that he would have something to 
which to fasten the tow-line. He had also got 
several additional shingles and a bit of charcoal, 
so that he might do special ciphering in the boat, 
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should logs be caught more rapidly than his 
original computation had assumed. 

"Now," said he, as he took the oars and 
worked the boat from shore, " we'll keep as close 
to the mill as we can, so as to have the least pos- 
sible distance to tow the logs after they've been 
caught. But, JeflF, why do you suppose we are 
the only boys who have ever thought of this 
job ? Perhaps 'tis because no one expected the 
river to rise quite so early in the season, but I 
shouldn't wonder if it was because some people 
are so blind that they wouldn't know a good 
chance if they saw it right before their eyes. 
That's what my father says is the matter with 
most men." 

If the logs first seen by Clay had not waited 
to be caught it was plain to see that others 
had taken their places, for the river was full 
enough of them to busy a dozen boat-loads of 
boys. Jeflf, who had a rudimentary conscience 
somewhere under his jacket, thought it was too 
bad that loggers should lose their property 
because rising streams had carried it astray ; so 
he said to Clay, 

" I wonder whether it's right for us to take and 
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sell what other chaps have lost, and to keep the 
money ourselves ? " 

" Findings are keepings," Clay replied, " except 
when yoa can find the owner, and it stands to 
reason that we can't tow logs up a swift-running 
stream in search of owners who may live on any 
one of a dozen creeks. Besides, all logs look 
alike, so any scamp could make believe that he 
owned whatever log we might show him. But 
see here 1 — ^you mustn't lose a chance while you're 
thinking of the rights of ownership." 

Jeff allowed his conscience to rest, for the boat 
glided alongside of a large log which was drifting 
along as rapidly and freely as if it had never 
known an owner. 

"Make a slip-noose in the end of the rope — 
quick!" exclaimed Clay, Avho was still at the 
oars. " I supposed you'd already done it, so as 
to be ready for business. Now drive a nail 
partly into the top of the log, near the end. 
Throw the noose over it — draw the noose tight.'* 

Jeff obeyed orders, to the best of his ability ; 
but, as he held the point of a nail in a depression 
of the bark and attempted to strike the nail's 
bead with the axe, he struck his finger and thumb 
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instead. Instantly he thrast the injured mem- 
bers into his mouth and looked like a boy at- 
tempting to draw one of his own teeth and suf- 
fering as greatly as if he were in a dentist^s 
hands. Meanwhile the log gave the boat an ugly 
lurch and slipped away. 

"-You're a nice one 1 " shouted Clay, who had 
been resting on his oars. " Come here and row 
and let me show you how to catch a log." 

Jeff did as he was told, though not for the pur- 
pose of learning ; he had already done as much 
log-catching as he desired. StiU, he laid the boat 
beside a log quite cleverly while Clay took axe 
and nail in hand, first placing the tow-rope where 
it could be seized quickly. 

A log afloat on a rising river looks as business- 
like as a boy intent on stealing apples ; it glides 
along silently and swiftly, disturbing no one, yet 
intent on going its own way and being let alone. 
But it is larger than a boy — much larger, being 
not less than thirteen feet long, as well as from 
one to three feet deep in the chest, so to speak, 
exclusive of its clothing, which is quite slippery 
after the log has been in the water a day or two. 
The first log tackled by Clay looked as innocent 
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as a big calf which has fallen asleep, but no 
sooner was a nail pressed upon its bark than it 
rolled sidewise towards Clay and acted as if it 
wished to get into the boat and argue the 
matter. 

Clay lost a bad word, but determined that he 
would not lose the log, so he waited till the un- 
reasonable creature had come to its senses — that 
is, stopped rolling. Then he pressed a nail-point 
in a crack of the bark and struck a vigorous blow 
with the axe. The nail went to its place in fine 
style and the axe went rapidly to the bottom of 
the river. 

" Confound it ! " exclaimed Clay. " That axe, 
if the owner misses it, will cost us as much as we 
shall get for the log.'* Then he took a clean 
shingle and the bit of charcoal and said, as he be- 
gan ciphering, « we may a^ well charge the axe 
to profit and loss before we forget it." 

"Better charge the log in the same way, 
at the same time," Jeflf suggested, " for it has 
drifted away, and nail side down, too." 

Clay looked but did not say anything, which 
was well enough, under the circumstances. Then 
he did some hard thinking, after which he took 
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off one of his shoes, saying that by the outlay of 
proper strength a blow of a shoe-heel ought to 
drive a nail deep enough to hold. So Jeff laid 
the boat alongside of a fine big fellow, and Clay 
really got a nail into it, and dropped the slip- 
noose over the nail, and told Jeff to pull for the 
shore. Jeff pulled hard, but the boys had not 
noted that the current had carried them so far 
down stream that they were fully half a mile 
below the mill and were still going down stream 
at a rate more rapid than pleasing. 

^^ Pull harder 1 Head more up stream 1 " shouted 
Clay. Jeff worked hard, but the best he could 
do was to race with the trees on the river-bank 
and see them beating him, slowly but surely. 

^^ Give me the oars ! " said Clay. Jeff did so 
with alacrity but the speed of the boat and log 
did not increase. Soon Clay gasped, 

" We'll get it ashore — wherever we can — ^and 
drag it — up through the— slack water — ^after- 
wards." 

The log finally allowed itself to be moored to 
a tree ; then the boys pulled up-stream about a 
mile, so that the next prize would not have to be 
towed against the current. About this time Jeff 
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looked ashore, at the clock on the town hall, and 
drawled, 

" We've been out exactly one hour, and haven't 
got a log to the mill yet, and we've lost an axe. 
Suppose you figure it out and see how much 
money we've earned." 

" I don't believe you've enough spirit to keep 
a mouse alive in a cheese factory I " Clay replied, 
at the same time kicking the shingle, unfortu- 
nately with the foot from which the shoe had been 
removed.; then followed a moment of profound 
silence. 

But the river remained full of logs, and soon 
the boys got one of them in tow and landed it 
just above the mill,' where they tied it to a stake 
to await company after its own kind. They also 
got a club, with which to drive nails into logs, 
for the shoe-heel had objected to the extent of 
getting off of its proper place. The boys soon 
got two more logs ashore by pulling up-stream 
for them and letting the current assist at t^ie 
shoreward pull. Even with this assistance the 
work was hard, for a bit of tree-trunk weighing 
a ton or more does not change its course and its 
ideas of right-of-way without protest. One by 
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one, however, three more big fellows were 
landed ; then the boys paused long enough for 
Clay to figure out the profits. When the shingle 
was dropped Jeff said, 

^^ You'll have to allow the price of a new 
clothes-line for my mother, or I shall get into 
trouble, for we've had to cut several yards from 
it each time we've caught and tied a log." 

'^ We needn't take account of any such insig- 
nificant item till we get our pay," said Clay. 

"Let's get some pay pretty soon," Jeff sug- 
gested, " for there's only enough line left for one 
more log, so we shall have to stop work long 
enough to get more rope." 

"Probably we can borrow more rope at the 
mill," said Clay, " when Mr. Drewell learns of 
what we've been doing for his benefit, as well as 
our own. But, let's get another log before we 

go i*" 

Off they went, and fortune seemed to go with 
them, for soon they struck two logs bound to* 
gether by a bit of grape-vine. They were so 
near shore, too, and looked so like a raft that 
Clay could not resist the temptation of boarding 
them and raising a cheerful howl, as he had read 
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of warring sailors doing when they reached the 
deck of a prize. He did it in good form, giving 
one foot to each log, as if the logs were circus- 
horses and he was to ride both at once. Perhaps 
he had forgotten that the one shoe he still wore 
was quite wet ; however that may be, Jeflf sud- 
denly heard a very noisy splash, and when he 
looked towards it the logs had parted in V-f ashion 
and between the limbs of the V were the head 
and hat of Clay, though both were not on the 
same part of the water's surface. 

For a moment or two there seemed a possibility 
that an able-bodied boy was to be suddenly trans- 
formed into jam, but Clay succeeded in diving 
under one of the logs and getting to its outer 
side, where he tried to seize a projection of the 
bark. But the log turned in the water, and Clay 
was obliged to change his hold so frequently that 
he began to feel very tired, as well as cold, while 
the log looked and acted as if it were having fun 
which it would like to prolong to the end of day- 
light. Finally the log kindly allowed the boy to 
get into the boat, which by that time was again 
about a mile down stream. Clay picked bits of 
bark from under his finger-nails and estimated 
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that there were enough of them to kindle a fire, 
after they had been dried. Then he saidy 

^ Let's get back to what weVe caught, drop 
down the current with them to the mill and sell 
them. Then I'll thank you to help me wring out 
my clothes." 

So they towed their entire catch to the mill, 
the proprietor of which came out and looked at 
the ends of each log, after which he said, 

" I can't buy those. Don't you see the owner's 
mark cut in the ends of each ? I could be arrested 
for purchasing stolen property." 

^^ Oh, if I hadn't cut that clothes-line I " groaned 
Jeff. 

" But, Mr. Drewell," said Clay, " I saw you buy 
a log caught in the river only two or three hours 
ago." 

^^Yes, but it had no marks, so no one could 
rightly claim it. That was the owner's fault, 
and I'm very sorry for him, yet if you can find 
any more of that same kind I shall be glad to 
buy them." 

 But what becomes of the marked logs if the 
owner doesn't take care of them and they get 
afloat ? " 
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^^ Oh, any one who catches them can claim pay 
for his labor in saving them, by proving his 
claim. You send the owners of these logs to 
me— I'll give you their names, according to the 
marks, for I've seen you boys about the river for 
the last two or three hours, and I shall say that 
you ought to have — well, let me see ; say about 
half a dollar for your trouble.'* 

^^ Exactly the price of a new clothes-line," said 
Jeflf. " I hope they will come along before next 
wash-day." 

Olay, who had brought the shingle and bit of 
charcoal from the skiff, so as to be able to make 
any computations that might exceed the possibili- 
ties of mental arithmetic, looked at his earlier fig- 
ures a moment ; then he ^^ skittered " that innocent 
slip of wood so vigorously that it sailed through 
the air many yards before it fell upon the water, 
figures upward, and a. it humed down stream ii 
seemed to grin maliciously from every line of 
figures upon it. 

When the mill-owner comprehended the situa- 
tion his heart got down to his pocket, for he had 
been a boy in his day, so he advanced the log- 
catchers half a dollar, on salvage account of 
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whom it might concern, and he sent Clay to the 
engine room to be dried. As the boys walked 
homeward Jeff drawled, 

^ Yon said that figures didn't lie." 

"I was wrong," Clay replied. "There are 
times when they lie worse than a circus poster or 
a man who has been fishing and doesn't tell his 
story till the fish have been eaten." 



CHAPTER IV 

A NATURAL MISTAKE 

Among Prairieton boys of our set the most 
persistently wide-awake was Billy Blow. His 
mother, who was not given to over-praise of her 
own children, had been heard to say that if 
Billy could be as wide-awake at breakfast-time as 
he was at all other hours of the day she did be- 
lieve her life might be prolonged at least ten 
years beyond the time when she expected to lose 
it. Sometimes other boys who were not stupid 
would seem to become blind to everything about 
them, but they could do so in safety, for they 
knew that Billy was noting everything that oc- 
curred in the town and that he would be quick 
to distribute information of general interest. "So 
matter what might happen — ^a dog-fight, an 
election or the arrival of a circus, Billy would be 
the first boy to know of it, and, metaphorically 
speaking, to get hold of it with both hands. He 
was so quick to grasp at anything new that some- 
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times he took hold of the wrong end, with re- 
sults not entirely satisfaotory to himself. 

For instance, at one time he took much interest 
in a revival of religion that had begun in the vil- 
lage. He was not at that time a member of the 
church, for he was only eleven yean of age, but 
he intended to join when he grew old enough. 
As all the local sinners were being labored with 
by the local saints, Billy appointed himself a 
committee of one to look after strangers who 
might enter the village. He was so prompt of 
action that when one day he saw a red-faced man 
descend from the mail-coach and walk slowly 
and with uncertain gait he quickly implored him 
to stop drinking, to flee from the wrath to come ; 
he also named a pastor who was specially earnest 
and effective in prayer for such unfortunates. 
For this kind service Billy had his ears boxed and 
he was told to confine his attention to his own 
affairs. At supper-time Billy found the red-faced 
man a guest of the Blow family, for the man was 
a noted exhorter whom the church had persuaded 
to come from afar to help the revival along. 
Still, one does not need to be a boy to get hold of 
things by the wrong end. 
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After the revival Prairieton took great interest 
in temperance, and Billy helped the good work 
along with all his might. He signed every 
pledge on which he was able to lay hands and he 
argued and disputed so persistently with one of 
the liquor-sellers that the desperate wretch offered 
a colored man a dollar to coax Billy off for a 
wUd-turkey hunt across the river and he promised 
double pay if the man would succeed in losing 
Billy until the temperance storm had spent its 
force. But Billy would not go for wild-turkeys ; 
he said King Alcohol was the game he was after, 
so he continued in search of his big game in 
season and out of season — ^generally the latter. 

One night Billy slipped out of the house just 
before midnight and with the assistance of a full 
moon and a pot of black paint he decorated the 
doors of the two village rum-shops with inscrip- 
tions which he thought appropriate, painting on 
one The Portal of Death, and on the other 
Perdition's Fiery Draught. He might have 
found much enjoyment next day by observing the 
effect of his work on the passers-by had he not 
betrayed himself by appearing in the streets in 
trousers much spotted with black paint. These 
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caused one of the ruinsellers to become suspicious 
and to decoy Billy to a secluded spot, where the 
boy was deliberately but soundly kicked. Both 
rumsellers afterwards compelled Billy's father to 
make their doors appear as good as new ; under 
such circumstances a father could not be depended 
upon for much sympathy. 

Yet, despite this depressing experience, Billy 
continued his warfare against rum. Hearing it 
whispered about that some young men of the vil- 
lage drank slyly in the rear room of the drug 
store, he made observations at the keyhole. He 
might have learned something in the course of 
time had not some one observed him from an 
upper window and dropped upon him something 
which felt like an entire river of ice-water. 

But damp clothing could not dampen Billy's 
ardor for reform. The village gossips insisted 
that much drinking was being done somewhere 
besides in rumshops, possibly at general stores 
whose owners would sell whatever men might 
wish to buy. As whatever is said by gossips is 
believed by boys, as well as by many older peo- 
ple, Billy promptly organized the Eeform Spy 
Corps, which consisted of himself and Jack 
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Whyde. Jack wished to inolude his friend 
Charley Grateson, but Billy insisted that the 
smaller the corps, the more harmoniously and 
quickly could it work. A new firm — Perks and 
Bushitt, had just begun business in the town, and 
as none of the natives knew anything about them, 
there was a general disposition to believe that the 
partners were no better than they should be. 
Perks and Bushitt made a specialty of the newest 
of new things, such as steady-going farmers and 
viUagers will never touch except on compuhiion 
— such things as washing-machines, and me- 
chanical churns, and self-fastening clothes-lines 
and egg-preservers and goodness only knows what 
else. 

One afternoon Billy overheard a gossip of the 
highest and most malicious standing say to an 
ordinary gossip that the new firm were surely in 
the liquor business on the sly, for he had heard 
Perks say to Bushitt that twelve barrels (contents 
not specified) would arrive by the steamboat, 
whose whistle was already heard far down the 
river, and he was glad they would not reach the 
town before dark, to set people's tongues wag- 
ging. Bushitt had replied that it would be well 
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to get the stuff beside the store-wall at onoe, to 
be put into the cellar early in the morning, before 
many people would be stirring, and Perks said he 
was afraid the people would detect its presence 
by its smell. 

It does not take boys and gossips very long to 
put two and two together and toll what they 
come to. Billy scurried off in search of the re- 
mainder of the Reform Spy Corps, and the corps 
slipped down to the steamboat landing, hid near 
the warehouse and watched. Yes, the gossip had 
been right, for the steamer put off a dozen barrels 
exactly like some which the boys had seen deliv- 
ered at other times at the rumshops. They also 
heard the warehouse owner, who was a temper- 
ance man, say to Perks that the infernal stuff — 
those were his exact words — must be got away 
from the warehouse at once. They afterwards 
heard Eushitt bargaining with a teamster to get 
the barrels beside their store, which was on a 
corner, as soon as possible, and to be there in per- 
son by daylight in the morning, to help put the 
barrels into the cellar; and they further heard 
the teamster cautioned against mentioning the 
matter to any one, for the firm had not yet taken 
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out a license. Then the Beform Spy Corps with- 
drew for a long breath and for consultation. 

" Let's tell the authorities at once," said Jack. 

" I don't believe it would do any good," Billy 
replied gloomily. ^^ Father says the authorities, 
or some of them, are paid to be blind to the 
liquor-sellers' doings. Still, something ought to 
be done." 

" All right," said Jack. " You find out what 
it shall be and I'll help do it." 

" Here it is 1 " Billy exclaimed. " Let's stay 
awake till all the lights are out in the village 
houses, and then spill all the stuff into the gutter." 

"Whew!" whistled Jack. "That means a 
great lot of work and tools and " 

" 'Twill require nothing but a lot of time, a 
little courage and a big gimlet," interrupted 
BiUy. 

" Well," said Jack, " you may depend on me for 
the gimlet, and some of the time." 

" I'll supply the courage," said Billy grandly. 
^ Besides, I know how to tap barrels so that the 
contents will flow freely ; father taught me when 
we laid in our last keg of vinegar." 

The corps separated for an hour or two to get 
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gimlets and await the delivery of the barrels at 
the store. The members rendezvoused, an hour 
or two later, at a shed not far from the store, and 
jost in time to see the teamster drive off after de- 
positing his last load. Then Billy climbed a tree, 
looked the village over, and reported that no 
light was visible anywhere. About that time the 
town clock struck eleven. 

" We may as well begin," said Billy, " for the 
heads of whiskey barrels are of oak, which is very 
hard wood to get through with a gimlet." 

The twelve wicked, law-defying barrels lay in 
a row on the sidewalk, as the boys began work 
at the ends of the row and towards each other. 
After tapping his first barrel Jack approached 
Billy and whispered, 

^^ If liquor tastes as bad as it smells it must be 
awful stuff. I can't understand how men can 
swallow it." 

" They couldn't," Billy replied, " if their phys- 
ical natures had not first been depraved. That's 
what I heard a temperance lecturer say. 60 on 
boring." 

A moment later Billy tiptoed over to Jack and 
whispered. 
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" The ground slopes in my direction, and the 
liquor from your barrel is running all over my 
feet. I wonder whether a person can get drunk 
by absorbing the stuff through his skin ? " 

" I hope not," Jack replied, " for my feet are 
already soaked. Hadn't we better stop till we 
find out?" 

" No ! " Billy replied. " Let's work the harder, 
on suspicion. 'Twill be time to stop when we feel 
the effects. Such a night and such a chance may 
never again be ours. Go on boring ! — but come 
to the barrel next me, and we'll work away from 
the slope, so as to keep our feet as dry as possi- 
ble." 

It took a full half hour, as well as some skin 
from two right hands, to bore holes in all the 
barrels, as well as a second hole in each, to admit 
air and thus hasten the flow. But the boys were 
sustained by their virtuous purpose and by the 
melodious gurgle and ripple of the dozen streams 
uniting in one at the gutter and making their 
way down the gentle slope towards a creek which 
was the depository of all the drainage of Prairie- 
ton streets. Fortunately, as Billy whispered, the 
creek was more than half a mile away, so before 
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reaching it the liquor would probably be largely 
absorbed by the earth ; otherwise all the fish in 
the creek might be poisoned. 

Finally the last holes were bored and two 
young backs straightened and tried to get rid of 
some cruel aches; two blistered right hands 
sought each other, two hot gimlets were waved 
triumphantly, and Billy whispered, quoting from 
the Temperance Glee Club's adaptation of the 
Star Spangled Banner, 

** And thus be it ever, when true men shaU stand 
Between their loved homes and ram's sad desolation." 

" That's true," said Jack, " but next time I'll 
supply the gimlet and let some other chap do the 
boring. My hand does bum dreadfully." 

" Come home by way of our house," said Billy. 
" There's some lotion in our barn that father 
gives to the harvesters when their hands blister. 
I know I need some of it on my own hand." 

Together the boys walked beside the little tor- 
rent which their energy had created. The night 
Avas too dark for them to see much, but they 
could hear the hurrying liquid. Besides, as Jack 
remarked, any one who was both blind and deaf 
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and dumb could not help knowing of its pres- 
ence, for oh, how it did smell ! 

" Indeed it does," said Billy. '' I >vonder that 
the odor doesn't wake all the drunkards in town. 
If we don't want to start some questioning at 
home we had better leave our shoes and stock- 
ings outdoors." 

At the foot of the slope, where the boys and 
the stream had to take different directions, the 
Eeform Spy Corps paused for one last exultant 
look, listen and smell. Jack leaned so low that 
he lost his balance, fell, and dropped his gimlet. 

'^ I must find that gimlet," he said as he arose, 
^' for father's name is scratched on the handle, so 
any one finding it might have some suspicion as 
to who did this night's work." 

Both boys began to grope about the ground 
for the lost tool. Billy became so solicitous that 
he struck a match, which was great extravagance 
on his part, for matches were scarce and costly at 
Prairieton, and were used only in cases of ex- 
treme necessity. From the match Billy lighted 
a twist of paper. 

" Be careful ! " exclaimed Jack, after seeing 
and seizing the gimlet. " Put out your light 1 — 
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some one may see us." Billy did not act quickly 
enough to please the cautious Jack, who conse- 
quently snatched the paper and thrust it, flame- 
end downward, into the gutter. In an instant 
there was a flash of light much brighter than 
that made by the burning paper and both boys 
started backwards in affright, for the flame was 
running up the gutter and down the gutter, mak- 
ing a fierce blaze, a bad smell and a choking 
smoke. 

" Idiot ! " exclaimed Billy. " Didn't you know 
that whiskey is alcohol and that alcohol will 
burn ? The faster we leg it now, the better for 
us." 

Jack thought so too, so the frightened pair 
dashed into old Mrs. Binder's garden and hid 
themselves in the dense foliage of a grape arbor. 
They were not a bit too quick about it, for sev- 
eral men, roused by the light which flashed 
through their blindless, shutterless windows, 
came out of their houses and shouted " Fire ! " 
and knocked at the doors of other houses and 
soon the boys heard hurrying steps and then a 
loud, appalling shout of, 

" 'Tis Perks and Kushitt's store 1 " 
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"You don't believe it, do you?" groaned 
Jack. 

"I'm sure I don't know," was the reply, in 
very shaky tones. " Perhaps the fire has found 
its way up the hill and made some of the barrels 
explode, or set them afire. I hope 'tis nothing 
worse than that." 

" 'T wouldn't have happened," complained 
Jack, " if you hadn't lighted that paper." 

" If you hadn't lost the gimlet, you mean," re- 
torted Billy. 

" As to that," said Jack, " it all came of your 
wanting to empty the barrels. What if the stuff 
wasn't whiskey, after all ? Maybe 'twas spirits 
of turpentine, or something of that kind." 

"'Twasn't turpentine," said Billy; "I know 
the smell of turpentine." Yet within a moment 
he was full of dire forebodings. Many fluids be- 
side alcohol would burn. Perhaps the barrels had 
contained some of the inflammable things used in 
the compounding of paints, and of which men 
were very careful when fire was near. 

By this time the entire town was aronsed. 
Men were shouting, and running from every di- 
rection, so the boys thought it wise to sneak 
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across the back fence and into an unfrequented 
street, out of which they could dash to join the 
general throng, learn what they had really done, 
and how great the loss was. They soon saw, to 
their great relief, that the store was not ablaze, 
but the barrels were burning fiercely and men 
with long poles were pushing them to the middle 
of the street and rolling them to and fro on the 
dust. Suddenly Billy saw his own father, hurried 
to his side, and asked, as innocently as he could, 

" What has happened, father ? " 

" Oh, twelve barrels of that new-fangled stuff 
called coal-oil, that Perks and Eushitt are trying 
to persuade people to burn in their lamps, have 
caught fire in some way. I'm not very sorry for 
the firm ; they know the stuflf is highly inflam- 
mable, and can't be sold without special license, 
yet they've not taken out a license and have 
brought the stuff right into the middle of the 
village." 

Billy began to do some hard thinking, which 
merely plunged him into perplexity and left him 
dazed and absent-minded. While in this con- 
dition he carelessly kicked at the charred end of 
one of the poles that had been used in moving 
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the barrels. Then a new blaze burst forth, and 
Billy was literally " in it with both feet," for the 
end of the pole was really a red coal veiled in 
ashes, and it ignited the oil with which the boy's 
shoe was soaked. Billy screamed with fright 
and Mr. Perks roared, 

^^Lie down in the street— -quick ! Some one 
heap dust on his feet ! — nothing else will smother 
the fire.'* 

Perks' counsel was followed. After several 
minutes the heap of dust on Billy's feet was 
drenched with water, and the resultant mud was 
scraped oflf, yet the feet, when Billy got upon 
them, felt as heavy as if shod with lead. His 
father started him homeward, but Eushitt stepped 
forward and asked, 

"Young man, how did the oil get on your 
feet? Some one bored holes in those barrels. 
Mr. Blow, perhaps your son may assist us in 
tracing the man who destroyed our property." 

Poor Billy I He wasn't worth a cent as a liar, 
so within five minutes the whole truth was out. 
Then Perks and Kushitt lost their tempers and 
threatened to throw both boys into the fire, and 
afterwards they sued the boys' fathers for some- 
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thing dreadful called '^ Consequential damages," 
as well as for the value of the oil, for the fire had 
so frightened the people that no one was willing 
to use the new kind of oil, for which the firm had 
purchased many lamps specially adapted to it, so 
the lamps were "dead stock" for years. And 
the rest of the boys teased Billy so persistently 
that the Eeform Spy Corps was dissolved by 
mutual consent, and Billy's interest in local re- 
forms abated alarmingly. 



CHAPTEE V 

A WOBTHLESS GUN 

All Prairieton boys, whether good or bad, 
longed for guns and thought them the most 
valuable and enjoyable personal property on 
earth. We pitied boys, and even men, that 
lived before firearms were invented. How Cain 
and Abel and Kimrod and Alexander the Great 
and Julius Csssar got along without guns was 
one of the things that none of us could under- 
stand. A few hundred miles farther west than 
Prairieton, where Indians were still abundant 
and troublesome, boys were taught to shoot as 
soon as they were strong enough to cock a gun, 
but Prairieton was so far from wild Indians that, 
as has been explained in an earlier chapter, the 
use of firearms by boys under fifteen years of 
age was discouraged, to the great disgust of the 
boys themselves, who wished that a few thousand 
wild Indians might work their way eastward, or 
that the boys' parents would "pull up stakes" 
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and emigrate westward, as several dissatisfied 
families had already done. 

Suddenly one of the boys had the desire of his 
heart gratified, and all the other boys became 
wildly envious. The name of the lucky boy was 
Bert Rennie, and his father had determined to 
join a brother in a new territory where the soil 
was said to be far richer than that of our state. 
Mr. Bennie had been warned by his brother to 
learn to shoot before he ventured into the new 
country, and also to provide his boy with a gun, 
for in the country to which the family were 
going a twelve-year-old boy was expected to be a 
man at all times except on election day. 

The gun purchased for Bert was a very small, 
very old second-hand rifle. Men looked at it 
contemptuously, though it was the best light 
rifle to be found in the town, for the merchants 
sold only guns for men to use — guns with great, 
heavy crowbar-like barrels. Experts said that 
Bert's gun must have been left behind by La 
Salle's or De Soto's men, or others of the early 
French explorers who roamed through our part 
of the country while fighting and trading along 
the chain of posts and forts that extended from 
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the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Yet 
when Bert's rifle was first brought into the house 
Mrs. Bennie, who had been reared in an eastern 
city where only the uniformed militia carried 
guns, became greatly excited, for Bert was her 
only son and she did not wish to lose him. She 
said she wished that guns would go out of fashion, 
or be suppressed by law, and that her boy ought 
not to have a gun until he had become much older 
and larger. This seemed very cruel, when Bert 
thought of Sammy Stiles, who had come from 
the farther West and had shot off one of his own 
fingers before he was nine years old and was the 
only three-fingered boy in Prairieton. 

Bert's father explained that he had given his 
boy a rifle because it was inhuman for boys to 
learn shooting with a shotgun ; they were likely 
to wound instead of kill whatever game they 
saw. Besides, the new gun was a cheap thing 
anyway, and Bert would get so tired of it, by the 
time he had learned to shoot, that he would not 
be likely to use it except when absolutely nec- 
essary. 

But Mr. Bennie had forgotten what it was to 
be a boy and have one's first gun. Bert used up 
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pounds of powder and bullets — there was no 
** fixed " ammunition in those days — yet killed 
nothing but a calf which was behind a clump of 
bushes in which a rabbit had hidden. He used 
pounds more in firing at a barrel only a hundred 
yards away, while the barrel's outside remained 
as smooth as if it had just come from the cooper. 
He fired at some partridges so near that it seemed 
as though a blind man could not help hitting one, 
but the partridges all went away and seemed to 
mock Bert with their whirring wings. 

Bert continued to practice; he would cheer- 
fully shoot all day to hear the noise made by his 
darling rifle, yet who could help being somewhat 
suspicious of a gun that never hit anything? 
He finally consulted Daddy Mose, an old colored 
man who had been a mighty hunter in the days 
when his eyes were good and big game abounded 
near our river. According to his own children 
and grandchildren, though his wife did not be- 
lieve the story. Daddy Mose had killed the last 
survivor of the he-bears that Noah let out of the 
ark. The old man took the little rifle in his 
hands, sniffed at it, and said, 

" Cur'us, what kin' o' play thin's dey calls guns 
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nowadays. I hain't nebber had no use for dese 
little contraptions no way. Dey ain't long enough 
in de bar'l to Ian' a bullet whar you want it to 
go to. 'Sides dat, mebbe it's bewitched ; it does 
look kinder outlandish. Ef I wuz you I'd jes' 
rub it wif pokeberry- juice in de fall o' de moon ; 
dat '11 take de cunjer's (conjurer's) cuss off of it." 

Bert followed Daddy Mose's advice, but rabbits, 
squirrels and birds still went unharmed by the 
gun, so the boy tormented many people for the 
reason. The boys at school, most of them 
younger than Bert, explained that they could not 
be expected to know anything of a gun which 
they had never tried, so Bert, contrary to his 
father's orders, allowed them to fire two or three 
shots. They hit nothing, so they agreed that the 
gun was worthless. 

This was depressing, for when all the boys at 
school agree upon anything, they must be right. 
Still, Bert was not going to give up the long- 
cherished faith and hope that centre about a 
gun ; he would give his rifle every possible chance 
to make amends for its misdeeds and to acquire a 
reputation like that of any boy's gun that had 
appeared in a story of the part of the West to 
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which he and the rifle were going. Some practi- 
cal person said that the bore of the gun looked 
dirty, so Bert cleaned it ; then some one thought 
the sights did not seem exactly in line with the 
bore, so Bert took the gun to a blacksmith for re- 
pairs, after which he tried it hopefully and shot 
— nothing. 

Evidently the boys at school were right ; the 
gun was worthless. Will Gray, one of the boys 
whose grown brother had two guns, said that his 
brother said there were many reasons why small, 
short rifles were about as worthless as pop-guns 
and would not shoot much farther. Then Bert's 
father gave up, for a time, his intention to go to 
the far West, so the boy hung the disgraced gun 
on the wall of his room. It was at least good to 
look at and to remind him that he would have a 
better gun when he grew older. Boys who 
visited him in his room called the gun all sorts of 
uncomplimentary names, though any of them — 
being still gunless, would have given everything 
he owned for just such a rifle. 

One day while Charley Grateson was in the 
room with Bert he exclaimed suddenly, 

"There's a big gray squirrel in one of your 
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cherry trees — see him ? — not a hundred feet from 
your window. What a shot I Oh, if your gun 
was any good ! Let me try it, Bert. If the old 
thing can't carry as far as that you might as 
well make a poker of it." 

" It won't," said Bert, " but father says it's al- 
ways well to be on the safe side, so don't shoot 
towards any people and houses." 

"There's no one in sight," Charley replied, 
" and the nearest house is Winkelman's, and that's 
nearly three hundred yards from yours ; I know 
the distance, for I helped carry the surveyor's 
chain on this road one day, and I wrote down 
the distance from house to house. This old 
pop-gun wouldn't carry quarter of the way 
there." 

"All right. 'Tis loaded and capped. Blaze 
away ! " 

Charley took careful aim and fired ; then the 
squirrel bounded gaily away, whisking his tail 
derisively, while Charley said, 

" I don't suppose the bullet got half way to 
him. Let's go into the yard and see if we can't 
find it in the grass." 

They reached the yard just in time to meet Mr. 
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Winkelman, whose face was full of wrath and 
whose lips overflowed with dreadful language. 

" Who's shooting from up this way ? " he asked 
wildly. " A bullet whistled over my head while 
I was working in the garden — it smashed a 
window — the very window where my wife sits 
when she sews — it went through our only look- 
iiig-gla^ Aiid through a door and into the wall. 
I should think, from the damage it did, that 
somebody with a small cannon was trying to 
kill my wife. If I catch the man that did it he'll 
wish himself dead before I get through with him. 
Haven't you seen any man about here with a 
gun?" 

Both boys were sure they had not, so Mr. 
Winkelman went his wrathful way. No sooner 
was his back turned than each boy saw that 
the other's face was ashen gray, but Bert soon 
said, 

" Pshaw ! It couldn't have been the shot you 
fired, if you're sure the house is three hundred 
yards away." 

" I'm absolutely sure, so we're a pair of fools 
for being scared." 

But they were worse scared before the matter 
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ended, for Mr. Winkleman dug the bullet from 
the wall and took it to the blacksmith who was 
Prairieton's only gunsmith and who knew the 
peculiarities of every gun in the village; the 
blacksmith weighed the bullet at the drug store 
scales and said that its weight was peculiar and 
that the bullet could have been fired from no gun 
but Bert Bennic'S. Bert insisted in self-defense 
that there must be some mistake, for his gun had 
never shot a bullet far enough to hit anything ; 
but the gunsmith said a big charge of powder 
should drive any bullet several hundred yards, no 
matter how bad the rifle, if the latter were held 
at a slight elevation. All that astonished him 
was that the powder charge necessary for so large 
a ball did not burst so small a gun as Bert's to 
fragments and kill the man who fired it. 

After Charley's father had paid the damages 
and the boys had been properly thankful that 
they had not been guilty of manslaughter, they 
took to heart this injunction of the blacksmith : 

" Don't ever say a gun can't shoot ; always say 
its owner can't." So Bert began again to prac- 
tice and we boys to beg trial shots and to be cov- 
etous anew, and Mrs. Bennie and other mothers 
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to be so frightened whenever a shot was heard, 
that a public-spirited citizen with a nervous wife 
traded Bert a colt for the gun, which immediately 
disappeared from view and action. 



CHAPTER VI 

A GREAT RABBIT-HUNT 

We boys of Prairieton were not ungenerous, 
nor had we any dog-in-the-manger spirit, yet we 
were provoked to wrath whenever men from 
Neck Landing, two miles away, appeared in our 
township to shoot rabbits. Neck Landing was part 
of the great forest across the river ; it abounded 
in squirrels but contained no rabbits, so the 
Neckers, who were very common, shiftless people, 
that would rather hunt for the poorest meat than 
work for the best, frequently came in snowy 
weather to the outskirts of Prairieton to shoot 
rabbits. We boys did not care for rabbits ; their 
skins could not be traded for anything at the 
stores and our mothers not only refused to cook 
rabbits for the table, but did not think them even 
good enough to give to the meanest poor people. 
As a matter of principle, however, Prairieton 
rabbits belonged to Prairieton people — not to 
strangers. 

82 
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" I'll tell you how wo can stop it," said Billy 
Blow, as he and three other boys crept slowly 
towards school one morning. " Let's go hunting 
ourselves, every fair day, until not a rabbit is left 
in the township." 

" But what with ? " asked Jack Whyde. " We 
haven't guns, you know." 

"And when can we do it, except on Satur- 
days ? " asked Charley Grateson. 

" Any of us with proper spirit can go out a 
couple of hours before school every morning," 
was the reply. " That's the time of day when 
the rabbits themselves are out. As to something 
to hunt with, I can hit a mark as big as a rabbit 
with my bow and arrow, if it isn't more than 
thirty yards away." 

" And I," said Luke Burkett, " have a tin tube, 
for dart-blowing, and I've got many a bird with 
it." 

" I'm a good shot with a clay-ball," said Jack. 
As there were no stones at Prairieton and as 
nature prompts boys to throw something at birds, 
wild animals and stray dogs, it was the custom 
among us boys to roll clay into balls as large as a 
plum, bake them in a fire and have a few at hand 
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— that is, in the pocket, for no one could tell how 
soon a clay-ball might prove useful. Boys lacking 
in enterprise and self-respect carried bits of broken 
brick instead, but these were not believed to go 
as far, fast and true as clay-balls, and they were 
known to wear unexpected holes, through which 
pocket-knives would disappear suddenly. 

" Father lets me fire his brass pistol on Fourth 
of July and at Christmas," said Charley, " and I 
guess he'd let me fire shot out of it if he were at 
home and knew it was to be done in defense of 
the rights of the town, for his grandfather fought 
at Lexington." 

"All right," said Billy. "Let's start at six 
o'clock to-morrow morning ; the rabbits will be 
up and looking for their breakfasts. We can 
meet at Widgers' big oak tree on the Eose Ridge 
road, go half way round the town and through 
the fields in less than two hours, then get home, 
eat breakfast, and reach school by nine. Is it a 
bargain ? " 

" Tes," said the other boys. Before six o'clock 
next morning Billy Blow, with his bow and 
several good arrows, was at Widgers' big oak 
tree, and Charley Grateson, coming from another 
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part of the town arrived on time. Both boys 
waited a quarter of an hour for Jack Whyde, and 
even then Jack had to confess that in changing 
his clothes he had forgotten to get his clay-balls, 
so more precious time was wasted at kicking snow 
from the edge of the road so that frozen clods, 
not too small yet small enough, could be obtained 
as substitutes for the forgotten clay-balls. When 
Luke Burkett and his dart-blower appeared the 
four boys leaped a fence and followed its inner line 
rapidly in search of a rabbit track on the snow. 

They soon found one and trotted beside it to 
a gully which was thickly studded with small 
shrubs. As they reached the edge of the little 
ridge beyond the gully Charley exclaimed : 

" There he is I " 

And there he was — ^a fine buck rabbit nibbling 
buds from a shrub as peacefully as if there were 
not a boy within a thousand miles. It had been 
arranged that all four of the boys, in consider- 
ation of their imperfect hunting implements, 
should all join in the attack on any game that 
might be seen, so " Whiz I " went Luke's dart, 
Billy's bowstring twanged, a clod flew rapidly 
across the snow and Charley's father's brass pistol 
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roared loudly. The rabbit looked reproachfully 
at the boys and then went across the gully and 
up the opposite slope as rapidly as if some farmer 
in that direction had just opened a cabbage-bin. 

For an instant the boys looked at one another 
in astonishment; then Billy exclaimed, ''He 
must have been hit ; let's get him ! " and dashed 
after the rabbit, the other boys following. Gain- 
ing the crest of the slope Billy saw the rabbit in 
another field, about a quarter of a mile away, and 
still running. Looking backwards he saw Charley, 
with Jack at his heels, but Luke, who was fat 
and rather clumsy, was on the ground and in 
difficulties with a brier-vine ; when he arose he 
displayed a bloody nose and two eyes full of tears. 

*' Come on, cry-baby I " shouted Billy, in the 
most heartless manner imaginable. Luke came, 
and explained that he was not crying about his 
nose, but because in falling he had broken his 
dart-blower in two, but Billy cheered him by ex- 
plaining that now he had two dart-blowers in- 
stead of one. It was hurriedly determined not 
to follow the still fleeing rabbit, but to search for 
another track. 

Fortune favored them within five minutes, for 
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they came upon two tracks, almost parallel. 
Bi% and Charley followed one, Jack and Luke 
the other, Luke mopping his nose and eyes with 
his handkerchief until soon his face looked like 
that of an appallingly savage Apache Indian. 
The tracks soon diverged, descending along both 
sides of a spur that extended into a marshy flat. 
Soon Luke and Jack both heard Charley's pistol, 
and hoped that it had missed its mark, for they 
wished to kill the first rabbit. Their track led 
them beyond the spur to a thicket as large as a city 
square ; from the centre arose two or three dead 
trees. Jack peered in as far as his eye could fol- 
low the track, but he could see no rabbit ; Luke, 
stumbling farther around the edge of the thicket, 
saw something that looked like a rabbit, put his 
tube to his lips and blew a mighty blast. In an 
instant he heard a strange sound, half scream, 
half groan. 

^^ I've hit him I " he said to Jack, who had fol- 
lowed him, ^^ but I never knew that rabbits could 
make such a noise." 

^^ Give him another shot ; put the poor creature 
out of his misery," said Jack, but suddenly both 
heard Billy shout : 
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" Stop that, will you ? You've shot me in the 
foot." 

" Oh, dear, dear, dear 1 " groaned Luke, as Billy 
plunged out of the thicket ; yet he hoped that 
Billy had been hurt enough to make him weep, 
so that he too could be called " cry-baby." But 
he had not ; his eyes were full of fire, not tears, 
and it was not until Billy had explained that he 
had crawled into the bushes in search of an arrow 
he had lost, and Luke had explained, by lifting 
his own foot, that the upturned sole of a shoe 
does not look unlike a rabbit, that good feeling 
was restored. Even then, Billy wished it dis- 
tinctly understood that he was badly hurt, so the 
boys sympatlmed with him and he sat down in 
the snow and removed his shoe and stocking. 
When he found that the leather of the sole had 
protected the foot so that the wound was no 
bigger than a pin-prick, and was on the outer side 
of the foot, where the skin is very thick and 
nerves and arteries are scarce he looked sheepish 
and donned his stocking so quickly that he 
neglected to knock the snow from it. 

Luke, who thought that never before in his life 
had he been so tired, proposed that the party 
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should surround the thicket a^d wait until some 
rabbits came out, but Billy and Jack voted 
him down. As to Charley, Billy did not know 
what he had shot or where he was, so one after 
another the boys whistled and shouted their cus- 
tomary calls, but heard no response. 

" Quite likely he's following a rabbit that he 
thinks he's hit," said Billy. " You can never im- 
agine what Charley will do when he's excited. 
Don't let's waste more time ; here goes for a new 
track and better luck." So saying, he dashed off 
with Jack and Luke close behind him. 

It really seemed as if all the rabbits in the 
country were out for a walk that morning, for 
soon the boys came to a place where several tracks 
crossed. Each boy selected a track for himself, 
and started off in tremendous earnest, for Billy 
suggested that already they had consumed half 
of their time. 

Billy soon came in view of a rabbit ; the animal 
was sitting in a contemplative attitude, as if won- 
dering where it would breakfast. Billy thought 
the shot a rather long one, but he did not dare 
risk his chances by trying to get closer, so he 
drew his arrow back to the very head. Suddenly 
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the bowstring broke. Billy said something that 
his father would not have approved of, but the 
rabbit did not hear him ; then Billy, who was a 
cautious chap and always prepared for accidents, 
took a new cord from his pocket, restrung his 
bow, and again drew the arrow for a long shot ; 
this time it was the bow itself that broke. 

While Billy had been coming to grief Luke was 
plodding along in his slow, comfortable manner, 
thinking of nothing in particular except the 
breakfast he wished he had eaten before he 
started, when his own rabbit started from behind 
a log so near that Luke was about to step on it. 
Luke stopped and exclaimed, " Dear me ! " but by 
that time the rabbit was twenty yards away and 
speeding towards the brook. Luke blew dart 
after dart, but all fell short and lost themselves 
in the snow. Then Luke, for whom sudden ex- 
citement could do much, broke into a run, 
shrewdly calculating that the animal would be 
stopped by the brook and might be obliged to 
double on its tracks. But no ; the rabbit disap- 
peared at the edge of the brook, reappeared on 
the other side, and dashed into a hollow stump. 

^^ Hurrah!" shouted Luke; ^'that means that 
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the brook is frozen." And the brook was ; when 
Luke reached it its surface was as white and 
smooth as a level road under the snow. Luke 
dashed upon it, directly in the rabbit's tracks ; 
the ice bent a little under him, but the opposite 
bank was not six steps away. Suddenly he 
slipped, then he fell, then he regained his feet, 
though in water knee-deep ; then he slowly sank 
several inches deeper — they seemed to him sev- 
eral feet. He plunged and struggled and broke 
his way through the ice to the shore, but when 
he struck terra firma he found he had left one 
shoe somewhere in the muddy bottom of the 
brook. 

This was dreadful, for within a week he had 
promised his father, who had not much money, 
that in the future he would be more careful of 
his shoes. The thought of wading into the brook 
and searcliing for the lost shoe was terrifying, 
but affection for his father made Luke equal to it, 
so he groped in the bottom unsuccessfully until 
his arms were covered with mud and nearly frozen 
beside, so he went home. By the time he had 
explained to his mother and been scolded, and 
changed his clothes and eaten his breakfast, he 
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remembered that he had not looked in the hollow 
stump for the rabbit. 

Jack followed the track selected by him until 
he found himself on the farther side of the thicket 
in which Luke had shot Billy. Suddenly he came 
upon a boy's footprints and a drop or two of 
blood. Evidently Charley, with his father's brass 
pistol, had shot a rabbit ! Just then the '^ first 
bell " for school, which rang at a quarter before 
nine, sounded through the clear morning air, so 
Jack thought, as it was time to hurry back and 
go without breakfast if he did not wish to be re- 
ported " late," he might as well follow Charley's 
footprints, with the chance of overtaking him, 
and walking home with a chap who had some 
game to show for his morning's work. 

So he hurried along, and as he approached the 
second house after reaching the high road, he saw 
Charley come out, but without any rabbit, though 
he did have a bandaged hand in a sling. On be- 
ing asked for an explanation, Charley said : 

" The pistol burst and broke one of my fingers ; 
Farmer Jones' wife did it up for me, but she said 
she hoped I would get a sound whipping when I 
got well, for meddling with firearms while I was 
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so young. Father always said that he didn't be- 
lieve the old brass pistol would be safe with shot. 
I wish I could ever get sense enough to remem- 
ber what father says about things." 

Silly reached school hungry, breathless and 
very red in the face, about half a minute after 
the last stroke of the last bell and Jack appeared 
two minutes later. Luke did not arrive until 
afternoon and Charley not till a fortnight later. 
The net results of the hunt were as follows : 

Lost outings at recess for a day, two ; ditto for 
a week (Luke's) one ; bloody noses, one ; turned 
ankles, one ; wounded feet, one ; empty stomachs 
till noon, two ; broken bowstrings, one ; broken 
bows, one ; lost darts, seven ; broken dart-blower, 
one; lost shoe, one; burst pistol, one; ruined 
finger, one ; rabbits caught, none ; disgusted boys, 
four. 

The boys' plan for the extirpation of the rab- 
bits was dropped; it was resolved that rabbits 
were nuisances, at best, so if the Keekers cared 
to remove them, and do it without cost, they 
were welcome to all the rabbits they could find. 



CHAPTER VII 
I tomzie's treasure 

Prairieton had been a good enough place, in 
the estimation of its people, until the California 
gold discoveries already referred to ; so when all 
but one of our own gold hunters returned penni- 
less and admitted that Prairieton was good 
enough for them, the remaining inhabitants be- 
came fairly contented once more. 

We really had much to be proud of. We 
" held the record " for the most productive acre 
of wheat in the state, and the tallest corn, and 
also the longest moccasin snakes. These latter 
lived in Squire Blayfoot's bog, beyond the west- 
ern edge of the village, and as they did not 
manifest a desire to roam on dry ground no one 
was afraid of them. We had the oldest church 
in the southern half of the state (it had been 
standing more than thirty years), and also a 
gallows on which a murderer had been hanged, 
and in our drug store could be seen a stuffed calf 

94 
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that bad been born with two heads. If these 
things did not raise Prairieton head and shoul- 
dei*s above towns in general, even though some 
of them were county towns like our own, what 
could ? 

Yet we were grievously tormented at times by 
boys of families that came from older parts of 
the country — ^from towns that had histories. 
There came a Philadelphia family, with a boy 
who made us green with envy by talking of 
Independence Hall, in which the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. We explained to 
one another that the comparison was not fair, for 
as Prairieton had not been founded as far back 
as the Bevolution, it could not have had Inde- 
pendence Hall by any possibility. A similar ex- 
planation was made when a boy from Boston 
talked much of " Funnel " (Faneuil) Hall. 

Another tormentor was a brown boy who was 
brought to Prairieton by one of our men who had 
been a teamster with General Scott's army in the 
war with Mexico. This boy, whose name was 
Leon, was a good-natured little chap, but we 
were long in learning to like him, for he insisted 
that the church in his town was about three 
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hundred years old and cost more than a million 
dollars and had a row of saints standing on the 
edge of the roof. Our own church had cost only 
a thousand dollars, but we took down Leon's 
conceit by telling him that we too had some 
saints (everybody called them so), but they were 
alive, and had sense enough to keep off of the 
roof and inside of the church, where they could 
hear the hymns and prayers and sermons. We 
laughed at the million dollar part of Leon's story 
till our minister said perhaps it was true, for the 
Spanish conquerors of Mexico were great thieves, 
murderers and scoundrels in general, and thought 
they atoned for their sins by subscribing liberally 
to church building-funds. 

But the most provoking boy, because of the 
many strange stories he told, was Tomzie Trubb, 
only son of the only sailor who had made a home 
in Prairieton. Tomzie's birthplace was a sea- 
coast town, and within easy walking distance of 
his home had been at least a dozen wrecks so old 
that no two people could tell the same story 
about any one of them. The only wreck near 
Prairieton was that of a flatboat which had 
been broken in two by mooring one night ov6r a 
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big stamp of which the flatboat captain did not 
know; the river fell so rapidly that the boat 
could not get off, so was destroyed by her own 
weight. 

According to Tomzie the old people in dozens 
of cabins along shore near his birthplace could 
tell pirate stories and other sea-yarns an hour 
long ; many of these tales Tomzie repeated to us. 
Some of them were about Captain Eidd, so it 
stands to reason that Tomzie had heard of buried 
treasure ever since he had heard anything. The 
people of Tomzie's natal town were so sure that 
treasure had been buried there that they tried all 
sorts of divining rods and dream-books and fortune 
tellers, and one of Tomzie's best stories was of an 
old sinner who had prayed to Satan to direct him 
to one of Kidd's hiding-places, offering to go 
halves when the treasure was discovered, though 
how Satan could keep his own share from melting 
was more than the prayerful sinner could explain. 

Tomzie had done some treasure-hunting on his 
own account, though it had not paid expenses. 
When he reached Prairieton, a thousand or 
more miles from the ocean and from any chance 
of finding Kidd's treasure, he was as unoomforta- 
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ble as a fish out of water and asked the boys if our 
town was so no-account a place that no one had 
ever buried gold or silver or diamonds in it. We 
made haste to say that Prairieton was in the line 
of the old French colonial routes from Canada to 
New Orleans, via rivers whose waters reached 
the Mississippi, and that the great La Salle and 
his lieutenants had passed that way, and perhaps 
De Soto too, and that a bit of armor and an 
old French coin had been found in the soil near 
the river, and that if the old French explorers 
had anything which needed to be buried we did 
not know where they could have found easier 
digging-places than in our own township. So 
Tomzie invented some new hopes. 

Gabe Trubb, Tomzie's father, had no treasure- 
hunting nonsense in him. In the east he had been 
an industrious fisherman and saved his earnings, 
instead of squandering them and his time at 
treasure-hunting. He explained that the only 
places in which he had ever found money were 
his own pockets. He had brought enough to 
Prairieton to help his sister, who had suddenly 
become a widow, and to buy for himself a little 
place with an old house on it. Other new set- 
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tiers generally tried to live on credit till they 
could raise and sell a crop of something, but Gabe 
Trubb paid cash for whatever he bought. While 
some men complained that there was no chance 
to make money at Frairieton, Gabe fished indus- 
triously at the river, as a matter of business, and 
took in as much cash as some of the merchants. 

Tomzie helped his father, but in a half-hearted 
way. He liked better to look among the tree- 
roots at the river-bank for treasure that some of 
the old explorers or their followers or enemies 
might have hidden. There were places where the 
river had washed so much earth from the bases 
of great trees that a boy could stand upright 
among the large roots and be hidden from sight. 
Could men with treasure to secrete have been so 
stupid as to pass these ideal hiding-places ? Kot 
unless they never had been boys. 

Gabe Trubb's hooks and lines earned so much 
more than their owner had expected that when 
Mrs. Trubb had a serious attack of homesickness 
Gabe tried to cure her by taking her back to the 
seashore for a short visit. Tomzie was large 
enough to be left behind, to keep the garden in 
good condition against his parents' return; he 
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could take his meals with his aunt, and as to the 
house, Prairieton houses as a rule were too small 
and too plainly furnished to require watching ; 
there was nothing in them to tempt thieves* 

Ko sooner had his parents started eastward 
than Tomzie began to neglect the garden and to 
explore a greater area of territory in search of 
hidden treasure. He found many hollow trees, 
one of which contained a skeleton^ and he un- 
earthed a copper kettle from the river-bank, but 
it yielded nothing but a bad smell, as though 
some one had left cooked food in it. He heard 
some stories about treasures buried by emigrants, 
soldiers, thieves, etc., for the early Western peo- 
ple were a generous folk and liked to give the 
stranger whatever he desired, even if it were a 
story and had to be made specially and in haste* 
Some of the new stories Tomrie heard were told 
by negroes, who had a habit of adding guardian 
ghosts to buried treasures, so TomEie b^an to 
be superstitious and fearful and to be afraid in 
thunderstorms and in the dark. 

One night a high wind -and a thunderstorm and 
too much supper kept Tomzie wide-awake and 
very much soared. He was sure that there were 
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ghoats in the house, but surer they were plenti- 
ful out of doors, so there was no place to which 
he could escape. He got under the bed, but did 
not feel much better ; how he did wish he could 
get under the floor I There was a lot of house- 
hold trash under the bed, but Tomzie pushed it 
aside, and felt the floor-boards, one after another, 
hoping there might be one which he could raise. 

Finally he succeeded, and as there was no cel- 
lar the ground was dry and warm. Tomzie soon 
scooped a comfortable resting-place in it and fell 
asleep. He awoke in the morning from a dream 
that he was a flshing-smack and that another 
smack had run into him and punched a hole in 
his side with the tip of its bowsprit and would 
not stop punching. When he got fairly awake 
he ceased to be a smack but the bowsprit contin- 
ued to punch, so he investigated and learned 
that his left side had been resting on the tip of a 
stake which had been driven into the earth. He 
called the stick some uncomplimentary names and 
tried to pull it out, but it would not be moved. 

Suddenly Tomzie remembered that according 
to stories the pirates who buried treasure often 
planted a stake as a mark, — ^not a tall stake, 
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which any passer-by could see, but one which 
could soon be found by a person who knew its 
general position and would scrape the surface of 
the earth for it. Probably the old French ex- 
plorers, and also the emigrants and soldiers and 
thieves knew the trick, for of course they had 
heard pirate stories ; who hadn't ? What if this 
should be a treasure hoard ?— directly under his 
own house ? It would not take long to find out. 

Getting above the floor and hanging a blanket 
over the window, to hide his operations from any 
neighbor who might stray in that direction, 
Tomzie took the fire-shovel, lighted the candle, 
went under the floor again and began to dig. He 
soon loosened the stake and then — hurrah ! — the 
shovel struck something which responded with a 
hollow sound. Soon he reached a board ; dig- 
ging with great care, he unearthed a small trap- 
door, with a knob by which to raise it. Beneath 
this was another door, which proved to be the 
cover of a box. Holding his candle so he could 
see the contents, Tomzie 

Well, he came as near to fainting as any healthy 
boy ever did, for he saw a silver cup — a big one, 
too, with some silver money in it, and he saw tin 
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boxes, and shot bags — jast such things as the 
pirates always tucked jewels and gold and silver 
into for safe-keeping. 

Tomzie sprawled upon the earth, extinguished 
the light, and went to thinking of what he would 
do with his great fortune. It took him very little 
time to determine to buy a pair of red-top boots, 
ten pounds of candy, a four-bladed knife and a 
red necktie. He would want other things in the 
course of time. He had heard that a fair was 
in progress in the next county and there was great 
racing there ; he would go to the course and bet 
high on every race, even if he should lose on all. 

How much money could there be in the box ? 
Tomzie could count coin, to the extent of a few 
dollars, but beyond that his arithmetic was shaky ; 
he wished he had known what luck was to befall 
him so he might have studied his arithmetic les- 
sons more carefully when he was in school. He 
took the boxes and bags up into the house, re- 
lighted the candle and began to count. The task 
was long and hard, though delightful, for there 
were coins of many kinds — Spanish and Ameri- 
can and Mexican dollars, and French five-franc 
pieces, and German thalers and florins and Eng- 
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lish half-crowns and shillings. The American 
coins proved that the treasure had not been hid- 
den by one of the old explorers, and the quantity 
precluded the theory that any pirate ever strayed 
so far inland, for pirates always hid millions. 
Tomzie, after arranging the foreign coins in heaps 
as high as ten dollars in American silver, and 
then adding the many tens, learned that he had 
only about a thousand dollars, exclusive of the 
value of the silver cup. As to jewels, there were 
none of any kind. 

Still, think of a thousand dollars falling into 
the hands of a boy who never before had owned 
a single dollar at a time I Tomzie half wished 
his father was at home, to tell him what to do 
with the money ; then he was glad that his father 
was nearly fifteen hundred miles away and could 
not confuse his mind, for the boy was sure he 
could find use for every dollar. He was glad 
that no one but himself knew of his good fortune, 
for some of the neighbors were mean enough to 
steal a blind dog from a dead beggar, — ^so, at 
least, he had heard his father say. 

Tomzie put a lot of silver in all of his pockets, 
replaced the remainder in the box, closed the lid, 
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covered it and buried the stake ; why should he 
leave a mark for any one who might crawl under 
the house ? Then he sauntered to the post-road, 
waited for the mail coach and went in it to the 
largest town in the next county. By this time 
he had resolved that his greatest need was some 
handsome clothing, so he purchased some before 
going to the races and as no articles were of the 
same color and all were of the highest colors 
procurable he attracted as much attention as the 
general manager of the fair-grounds. He went 
to the race-track, bet freely, lost on every race 
and had his pocket picked of most of his remain- 
ing money but what did that amount to when a 
chap had a lot of coin hidden under his house ? 

A Prairieton man who owned a fast horse 
chanced to be at the race-course and he told such 
stories when he returned to town that Tomzie 
found a reception committee of thirty or forty 
neighbors awaiting him. His clothes were a reve- 
lation ; nothing like them had ever been seen in 
Prairieton, so the wearer was escorted to the 
post-office and plied with questions till he became 
very uncomfortable. The only explanation he 
would make was that he had found some money 
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and that ^^ Findin's was keepin's." As no one in 
Prairieton had lost enough money to buy raiment 
as gorgeous as Tomzie^s, the boy was allowed to 
depart. 

At night he again stocked his pockets with 
coin and he disappeared in the morning before his 
aunt or any other inquisitive person could inter- 
view him. As he returned late at night leading 
two dogs with new chains it appeared that his 
time had not been wasted ; besides, he announced 
that he had purchased an interest in a small 
traveling dramatic and minstrel company which 
would soon be billed at Prairieton. 

By this time half of us boys were wildly cu- 
rious to know where Tomzie had found his money ; 
the other half were wildly angry that he did not 
share with them, or at least '^ stand treat," after 
the princely precedent established when Luke 
Burkett got the twenty-five dollar reward for 
finding a stray horse. Tomzie's aunt consulted 
one of the local merchants and told him so much 
that the merchant sent a man on horseback to a 
telegraph station thirty miles away, with the fol- 
lowing dispatch to Tomzie's father in the east : 

^^ Hurry home. Your boy has found a lot o| 
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money, lost a lot at the races and has bought 
part of a theatre business." 

About ten days later — for travel was very slow 
in those days, the performance in the theatre 
tent in a town two counties distant from Prairie- 
ton was disturbed by the entrance of Gabe Trubb. 
Tomzie himself was on the stage, in the part of 
a ^^ walking gentleman," yet within ten minutes 
he had suffered several different kinds of corporal 
punishment, after which he was asked to explain. 

'^I found the treasure hoard of a pirate, or 
thief, or somethin'," Tomzie whispered. 

" You young scoundrel, do you mean to say 
that your dad was ever a pirate or a thief ? That 
money under the house was mine ; I buried it 
there to keep it safe from thieves. It was almost 
all I'd saved since I grew up." 

"I didn't know nothin' about that," said 
Tomzie. " I'm awful sorry." 

" Sorry ? How's that goin' to bring my money 
back ? " Then Tomzie got some more whippings, 
though he was sure he had already received 
enough to last a lifetime. Fortunately for him, 
Gabe Trubb thought of a possibility of regaining 
some of the lost, so he forcefully interviewed the 
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manager of the dramatio company and suoce^ed 
in extracting several hundred dollars of the 
money from the unhappy man. In departing he 
dashed through the dressing-room, where he saw 
the leading lady drinking from the silver cup 
found by Tomzie in the treasure box. That cup 
had been presented to Qabe, a few years before, 
for extraordinary gallantry in saving the crew 
of a vessel that was going to pieces, and Gabe, 
though not much of a sentimentalist, valued the 
clumsy bit of silver as if it had been the great 
Koh-i-noor diamond. 80 he rudely snatched it 
from the leading lady's hand ; then the manager, 
who was the leading lady's husband, found his 
courage and flew at Gabe's throat, and there fol- 
lowed a struggle in which the entire dramatic 
company and some of the audience assisted, and 
it took two constables, a justice's court and after- 
wards a higher court to settle the matter to the 
dissatisfaction of all concerned. And after that 
day Tomzie never told any of his darling stories 
of hidden treasure, nor did he ask for any infor- 
mation about possible hidden moneys in Frairie- 
ton township. 



CHAPTER VIII 

hobdike's melons 

Members of our church and Bible-class and 
Sunday-school used to wonder to one another, as 
millions of people had wondered before them, 
why mother Eve could not have been satisfied 
with all the fruits of the finest garden in the 
world, instead of longing for the one forbidden 
fruit. Any of us boys could have answered the 
question, had it been asked in watermelon time. 
Good watermelons could not be raised on 
Prairieton soil, though we had all other fruits in 
profusion; across the river, however, on little 
sandy hillocks that occasionally pushed their 
way above the black soil of the forest, superb 
melons were grown by a few of the shiftless in- 
habitants, for they could be sold in Prairieton 
for cash, and cash would buy whiskey, which 
was lifers greatest boon to occupants of the so- 
oaUed ^^ farms " in the big forest. 

Every Prairieton boy tried to save money 
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against the coming of the watermelon season, for 
though melons were served on many tables, no 
boy got enough. Enough, to a boy, meant at 
least one entire melon, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, for himself alone, to consume at a 
single sitting. As such a melon would cost ten 
cents, and one was wanted every day, the richest 
Prairieton boy usually found himself penniless 
before the melon season was half over. His 
family garden might (and probably did) contain 
plenty of fine peaches, pears and plums, yet he 
would sigh for watermelons and decline to be 
comforted by any other fruit. 

About the middle of a well-remembered mid- 
August afternoon the Prairieton Sunday-school 
was dismissed and half a dozen boys of respecta- 
ble appearance sauntered half a mile from the 
little church to the shade of some big sycamore 
trees on the bank of the river and at the end of 
our local race-course. The boys began at once 
to gaze longingly towards the other shore. All 
of them had dined abundantly, two or three 
hours before, at tables spread with the products 
of a land in which good things were so abundant 
that the poorest man did not need to go hungry. 
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They had gone through their Sunday-school 
lesson to the entire satisfaction of their teacher, 
and had listened respectfully to some words of 
admonition and counsel which, as all the boys 
meant well, seemed quite timely and proper. 
They had promised to attend preaching at early 
candle-light, and as none of them was old enough 
to go to church in the evening for the sake of 
escorting a girl home after the sermon it did 
seem that they were quite as honest as they 
looked. Yet all of them continued ^ to gaze 
across the river as if something was engrossing 
their attention. Finally Luke Burkett said, 

" Wouldn't it be splendid if one of old Mob- 
dike^s biggest watermelons would pick itself and 
come floating across the river ? " 

" U-m-m-m ! " responded the other boys. Then 
Charley Grateson remarked, 

"It's a great pity that watermelons haven't 
sense enough to know where they would do the 
most good.'* 

" 'Tis a greater pity," said Jack "Whyde, " that 
such good things should go to waste. Mobdike 
brought a wagon-load of melons over to town 
last week and didn't get much more than his fer- 
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riage for them, so he declared the remainder of 
the crop might rot on the vines before he would 
ever waste another day in that way." 

" Let's get a skiff and row over and buy two 
or three and eat them, right where they grow," 
suggested Bert Bennie. 

"What'll we buy them with?" asked Jack. 
Six hands groped hopelessly in six pockets. 

" I wonder whether the old man would take 
Sunday-school tickets in payment?" asked 
Charley. There was a great laugh by way of 
reply, and then some remarks to the effect that 
Charley ought to have been born a girl, for Sun- 
day-school tickets were redeemable only in books 
of a religious character; Mobdike's congenial 
literature consisted of a dream-book and an 
almanac. 

" Where's the harm in going over and helping 
ourselves," asked Luke, "if the melons really 
are to rot ? The old man would be sure to give 
us some, if we asked for them." 

" Te-es," drawled Jeff Rapp, " and if any of 
us knew the old man's dogs well enough to 
reach the house without having his clothes torn 
from his back. I wish I had as many dollars as 
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Mobdike has dogs; I'd buy the finest skiff on 
the river." 

It does not take much talk of this kind to 
make boys (or men) willing to steal anything 
they greatly long for, if they think they will not 
be caught ; so in a few moments the party found 
a skiff and rowed to the other side of the river, 
where they soon met a lot of mosquitoes, wood- 
ticks, jiggers, snakes and other western river- 
bottom natives who are quite abundant in hot 
weather. Not one of the boys would have 
tramped through that area of bottom-land to 
Mobdike's corn-field fence, inside which was the 
melon patch, for twice the market price of the 
fruit: for the melons themselves, however — oh, 
that was a different matter. 

Through a coincidence not entirely strange, old 
Mobdike himself had been sitting on the river- 
bank that afternoon and looking at the other 
shore and wishing that something would happen. 
When he saw a boatload of boys put off towards 
him he put his longings and suspicions together 
and felt quite sure that he would have some fun 
before the day was over. The boys did not see 
him; his face and hair and beard and clothes 
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were of a single color, all being about as grayish- 
brown as the stumps and tree-trunks about him. 
Could the boys have seen him and noted the 
manner in which the wrinkles of his face coun- 
terfeited a smile, they would have agreed that 
watermelons which had to be stolen from him 
would not be worth eating. But they were not 
looking for smiles at that moment; they were 
looking for Mobdike's fence. "When they found 
it they went over it and through the corn-rows 
till the shadows in front grew lighter. All of 
them knew what this meant ; they were nearing 
the ground in which the melons grew. 

" Suppose the old man should be on watch ? " 
said Luke, as the party stopped to reconnoitre. 

" Then one of us must play honest, go forward 
and ask for a melon," said Charley. 

This had a reassuring sound, so Luke stepped 
forward, looked around, and then ventured into 
the vines to see which melon he would ask for. 
Two or three others followed Luke's example, 
and, selecting the melons they would ask for 
should necessity compel, they made assurance 
doubly sure by picking the fruit and carrying it 
far back into the corn-field. When Luke became 
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tired of looking and turned to speak to the other 
boys he could not see any of them, so he selected 
the largest melon in sight and made off with it. 
When he had carried it until he was tired and 
stopped a moment to rest, he saw the other boys 
seated at cornhills, each with stout cornstalks for 
a chair-back, and all eating melons in the ap- 
proved bottom-land manner, which consists in 
breaking the rind and scooping out the red heart 
with the fingers. 

" Kecitin' verses for Sunday-school tickets is a 
fool to this," said Tom Brock, a thin-faced, 
heavy-witted fellow who seldom got into talking 
condition until he had filled his stomach. 

^^ This is what I call a real Sunday," said Jack, 
stuffing into his mouth something which looked 
like a full quarter of the heart of a large melon. 
No boy likes to see another get the better of him 
at anything, so Jack Whyde remarked, 

" Seeing 'tis Sunday, a little Scripture shouldn't 
be out of order, so here goes : — * Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, that do with all thy might.' 
That's what's on my ticket to-day." So saying. 
Jack broke from the heart of his own melon 
a larger fragment than that swallowed by Tom ; 
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the consequence was that he struggled and spat- 
tered and gasped and choked for several minutes, 
to the great entertainment of his companions. 
Luke tried to be remorseful and to eat only a tiny 
bit at a time, but he was a boy, and dinner-time 
was three hours past, and it is an accepted fact 
among Western boys that watermelon does not 
occupy any perceptible space inside of a human 
being, so soon he was eating great pieces and had 
not enough conscience in his face to help him 
through the smallest, plainest case of truth-telling. 

In the meantime Mobdike himself had sneaked 
up through some corn-rows and weeds and was 
listening as peaceably as if all the stealing had 
been done on some other man's ground. 

" It seems to me," said Luke suddenly, " that 
these melons have more flavor than others I've 
tasted this year." 

"That's because they're warm," said Tom 
Brock. "The folks in the bottom say that we 
town people don't know the full flavor of a melon, 
'cause we always hang 'em in the well to get 'em 
cold. Folks that grow *em think they taste best 
when they're hot from the vines. They do taste 
strange to-day, though, an' no mistake." 
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*^ That's so," added Charley. 

" It's a-workin'," said Mobdike to himself, as he 
sneaked softly away, a hundred steps or more, 
and then took a short cut to his cabin. 

Ten minutes later some of the boys were posi- 
tively merry. They were glad they had come ; 
even Luke, who had been trying to hold fast to 
his conscience, was glad, and was unable to see 
that there was anything wrong about stealing 
watermelons from a man who was fool enough to 
let such good fruit rot on the vines. Then some 
one suggested that it was not possible to have too 
much of a good thing, so the boys wandered 
boldly back in search of more melons. As they 
looked about them as carelessly as if they were 
in their own gardens, they heard an appalling 
voice, though it uttered but two words — 

« Sic' 'em I " 

Then they heard other voices — the voices of 
dogs. There are times when the barking of dogs 
is sweet music to the juvenile ear, but one of 
these times is not when a boy is stealing melons. 

" Scatter ! " yelled Tom Brock. 

They scattered, but so did the dogs, and there 
were twice as many dogs as boys. Besides, the 
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boat was the only point of refuge that any boy 
had in mind, so in about five minutes there was 
an embarrassing complication of rail fence, boys 
and dogs, and the fence and the dogs seemed to 
have formed an alliance against the boys. It 
was because of this that Luke's Sunday trousers 
displayed a large patch for the remainder of the 
summer and that Tom had to remain indoors 
several days till his mother could knit a cap to 
replace the hat which he said the wind carried 
so far that he could not see where it alighted. 
But all this was as nothing to the terror 
that went through the crowd when Charley 
shouted : 

" The boat is gone ! Take to the woods ! " 
Nothing is more to the taste of the average 
boy, when things go to suit him, than taking to 
the woods. In ordinary circumstances, too, he 
likes to have a dog or two with him when he 
takes to the woods ; but a dozen dogs are likely 
to be embarrassing, especially when they belong 
to some other man and the other man is not 
friendly. The boys had not been long in the 
forest before each resolved for himself that a 
, single tree, or the portion of it a few feet above 
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the ground, was worth more than whole acres of 
general woodland. But even trees have pecul- 
iarities — when you see a lot of them together 
and want no favors of them they seem as inof- 
fensive as a lot of pleasant people, but should 
you encounter them when you are in trouble — 
well, Luke found a hornet's nest in his, and some 
of the hornets found Luke. Charley selected a 
very easy one, overhanging the river, so he could 
drop in and swim and wade his way home, if 
worst came to worst. But a moccasin snake had 
climbed it before him, so Charley did drop and 
swim ; he made the swimming record of his life, 
not stopping until he reached the home bank of 
the river. Tom selected a tree with a grape-vine 
attachment, which promised easy climbing, but a 
grape-vine is dreadfully untrustworthy and Tom 
soon found himself again on the ground and in 
the centre of a reception committee of three 
dogs. There were dogs at the bottoms of the 
trees in which all the other boys had taken 
refuge, for Mobdike's pack, like all other dogs of 
the vicinity, had been trained to watch trees in 
which any sort of game was visible, and to re- 
main there until their master appeared; mean- 
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while they would dance like mad, and yell, and 
make dreadful faces. 

And all the while some of the boys were very 
dizzy. They could not recall, from all their 
reading of experiences of hunters "treed" by 
bears or wolves, any instances of men feeling 
dizzy. Some of them began to feel so sleepy 
that they feared they would drop from the trees, 
which seemed utterly senseless, for bedtime was 
still several hours distant, even in a village where 
people went to bed with the chickens. They all 
roased somewhat when Mobdike sauntered from 
tree to tree and took a good look at the boys and 
said he thought they were safe — he could trust 
the dogs to guard them till he went back to his 
cabin for his gun ; but Luke finally became so 
sleepy that he did not care that he was to be 
shot, but he did hope the report of the gun would 
not wake him. 

The experience was becoming tiresome. To 
sit in the crotch of a tree is always tiresome un- 
less one is doing it for fun. The dogs gradually 
wearied of yelping and laid down, as if prepar- 
ing to make a night of it, but some that pre- 
tended to fall asleep were very wide awake when 
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any boy tried to get down and away ; it was to 
this faot that Jack Whyde owed the lame foot 
which he dragged for the next six weeks. The 
sun began to set, and in all well-regulated bot- 
tom-lands sunset is the supper-signal of the mos- 
quitoes ; as it had been long since the mosquitoes 
of that portion of the bottom-lands had had half 
a dozen boys served for supper they sharpened 
their bills and appetites and made themselveis 
quite equal to the occasion. 

Sunset was also supper-time at Prairieton, and 
as for a boy not to be home at meal-time was 
proof-presumptive that something dreadful had 
happened, several Prairieton families found 
themselves in wondering apprehension. The 
forest grew dark, but through some strange in- 
fluence the figures of the dogs grew larger and 
plainer as the shadows deepened. The boys 
began to feel hungry, despite their mid-afternoon 
luncheon of watermelon ; then, suddenly, all of 
them began to feel cold — very, very cold, for 
from the direction of Mobdike's cabin came a 
light, a lantern, with a man beside it — yes, two 
men. Was the owner of the melons going to 
shoot them by lantern-light, and had he brought 
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a friend to assist at the butchery? Well, 
thought Luke, to be shot in any manner will be 
less uncomfortable than to be slowly cut in two 
by the fork of a small tree. Suddenly, however, 
he dropped from the tree and shouted : 

« Oh, father ! " 

" Down — down, durn ye ! " snarled Mobdike at 
the dogs, who seemed to have supposed that they 
were to have some portion of Luke for their 
supper. Mobdike and Luke^s father went from 
tree to tree and rescued four other boys who, as 
they rejoined one another, did not say a single 
word about watermelons. Luke finally ventured 
to say, 

"We haven't got Charley." 

" Charley managed to reach home," Mr. Bur- 
kett replied, " otherwise you might have spent 
the night here." 

" Did he get away in the skiff, after telling us 
that it was gone ? " 

"No. Mr. Mobdike turned the boat adrift 
when he saw that it had landed a lot of melon- 
thieves near his farm. I'd have done the same, 
if I'd been in his place." 

Luke dropped the subject ; no boy started a 
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new one till the entire party were on the horse 
ferry-boat which plied between the two shores, 
and Mobdike and his dreadful dogs were half a 
river's width away. Then Jack whispered that 
he believed there was something wrong about 
the bottom-land theory that watermelons should 
be eaten as hot as sunshine could make them, for 
never before in all his life had he felt so excited 
and sleepy and queer at one and the same time. 
Talk on the subject became general and therefore 
loud, so Mr. Burkett overheard it and said, 

"The old man had been doctoring two or 
three hundred of his largest melons for a polit- 
ical meeting that's to come off to-morrow, a few 
miles inland." 

" Doctoring ? " queried Luke. 

" Yes ; cutting out a small square of the rind, 
removing some of the pulp, pouring in a cup of 
whiskey and replacing the plug of rind. Nice 
stuff for a lot of boys of decent families to be 
stealing on Sunday, and directly after Sunday- 
school too, and for me, a Son of Temperance, to 
pay five dollars damages for ! 'Twas of no use 
to try to pay him not to tell the story the first 
time he comes over to town; no matter how 
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hard he might promise^ he couldn't help telling 
it. 'Tis too good to keep." 

And so it proved. Within three days every 
one in Prairieton knew the names of six Sunday- 
school boys who had been half drunk on stolen 
watermelons ; and from that time forward for a 
year no one of the six boys got into a difficulty 
with any one without being doomed to hear the 
contemptuous expression, " Ah, watermelon ! " 
Even the girls in school ^^ caught on," and the 
boys felt so sheepish that they had to take refuge 
in hard study, and remorse worked so hard upon 
them that all six joined the church, after which 
the town ^^ let up " on them. 



CHAPTER IX 

AN AMATEUR OUPID 

We boys who graduated from the ranks of the 
children, yet were not recognized as equals by 
"the big fellows," were too young to fall in love; 
indeed, most of us regarded girls with aversion 
not unmixed with fear. To walk beside a girl 
was to be teased by all the other boys, and one 
of the most severe punishments that could be in- 
flicted on a schoolboy was to compel him to sit 
at the same desk with a girl. That it was not 
regarded by the girl also as a punishment was 
one of the things we could not understand. 

Yet in the love-aflfairs of older members of our 
sex we exhibited much interest — often so much 
that when there were no such affairs in sight we 
would imagine some. The ablest of us at this 
sort of thing was Watt Jervass, perhaps because 
he was an only child, and was treated by his 
parents as a companion. All that his father and 
mother knew about their neighbors, as well as 
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much that they thought they knew, was freely 
talked of in Watt's presence and in the course of 
time the boy found his mind so closely packed 
with other people's affairs that he wondered how 
he could make room for any more. 

One of his most frequent subjects of thought 
was pretty Masie Black, who at that time was 
the teacher of the Frairieton school. Miss 
Masie had come from another town and she was 
so charming that she had upset the hearts and 
heads of half a dozen young men of Frairieton, 
though no one could say that she did anything 
to attract attention or to lure sweethearts from 
other young women. She was attractive and 
interesting enough, however, to make some of 
the older and more sober natives wish that some 
young man would persuade her to become a 
permanent resident of our village. Watt's own 
father said that if he were still a bachelor he 
would teach some of the stupid young men of 
the village how to treat so charming an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Jervass was quite indignant because Lin- 
coln Brace, the postmaster's son and as fine a 
young man as there was in Frairieton, though 
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he could not help blushing whenever he met the 
pretty teacher, seemed to do nothing to keep the 
young woman from being captured by Captain 
Stiles, who, while a good enough fellow in ap- 
pearance and manners, was a resident of St. 
Louis and w^as of no permanent interest to 
Prairieton, though he purchased much of our 
grain for shipment to his own city. The cap- 
tain was quite persistent in his attentions; he 
seemed to have nothing to do while school was 
not in session, except drive about the country 
behind a fine pair of horses, so he frequently 
took the pretty teacher out in his carriage, while 
poor Lincoln Brace, who spent almost all his 
time in the post-office helping his father, was so 
poor that he could seldom afford to hire a horse 
and buggy of the commonest kind. 

There was one place, however, where Lincoln 
and the pretty teacher were sure to meet once a 
week, and that was at Sunday-school, for Lin- 
coln was librarian of the school and Miss Masie 
had been persuaded to take a class of young 
women. But what did that amount to? As 
Watt's mother said truthfully, every girl in that 
class had a warm place in her heart for the 
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librarian, so whenever the young man ap- 
proached the class to take up the returned books 
or to issue new ones he was received with so 
many kind looks that his blushes became quite 
deep. 

"Watt himself, though only twelve years of 
age, was so good a Bible scholar, thanks to his 
parents, that he was member of a class on the 
side of the room where the older students were, 
and the seat of his class was directly behind that 
of the pretty teacher, so there were times in the 
session when he could not keep his eyes off of 
Lincoln and Miss Masie. Where his eyes were, 
there were his thoughts also, and thoughts will 
lead to acts, as surely as wishing will lead to 
doing. So it came to pass one day that, while he 
was in the middle of a recitation of verses for a 
prize, there came to Watt an idea so brilliant that 
it took entire possession of his mind and caused 
him to recite his remaining verses so badly that 
he fell far behind his nearest competitor. Still, 
he told himself that he did not care ; one of the 
lessons that had been impressed upon him was 
that a man should not live for himself alone but 
do all he could for others, especially for those 
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who were not able to do all they should for 
themselves. 

^^ Mother," said he at the dinner table that 
day, "when a woman — a real nice young 
woman, is in love with a man, does she really 
have to wait for him to do all the talking? 
Can't she say or do anything for herself ? " 

Mrs. Jervass looked thoughtful but said noth- 
ing, so her husband answered, 

" Indeed she can, my son. Otherwise some 
other woman might have been your mother." 

" You wretch ! " exclaimed Mrs. Jervass, though 
she did not look as if she meant it, and when her 
husband blew a kiss to her from the other end of 
the table she looked so handsome that Watt told 
himself that Miss Masie was not the prettiest 
woman in the town — no, indeed I But he did 
not forget what was uppermost in his mind, so 
he asked, 

" What did she do, father ? " 

Mrs. Jervass raised a slender forefinger warn- 
ingly and her husband replied, 

"Exactly what she should have done— bless 
her ! " Then the subject of conversation was dis- 
creetly changed. 
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During the remainder of the day Watt's brain 
was in a whirl. He tried to read and study the 
lesson for the next Sunday, but he could not 
even memorize the verses. He tried to read his 
library book, but it did not seem interesting. 
He went to visit Jack Whyde, who chanced to 
be ill, but instead of restricting conversation to 
Sunday topics, as he endeavored to do, he con- 
sulted the invalid about ways and means of 
bringing Lincoln Brace and Miss Masie perma- 
nently together and the two soon found them- 
selves in the throes of literary composition, their 
purpose being to construct a tender note which 
should appear to have been written by the pretty 
teacher to the assistant postmaster. After two 
hours of brain-racking Jack said : 

"It can't be done, Watt. We're not old 
enough or silly enough for this sort of thing. 
The best of what we've written is bad enough to 
make a tom-cat sick." 

" But Link Brace isn't a tom-cat," Watt sug- 
gested. 

"That's true," said Jack, "so I'm afraid it 
would kill him or scare him awav. The best we 
can do is to use something tliat's been used be- 
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fore, and known to do the business. I think it 
ought to be a verse." 

" Then give us one — the best you can remem- 
ber," said Watt. " Which of the whole lot had 
it better be ? " 

" I think," Jack replied, after much forehead- 
rubbing and staring into space, '^ that it ought to 
be short, simple, and strictly to the point, and I 
can't recall anything better than a verse that 
I've seen every February on cheap valentines at 
the candy-store and high-priced ones at the drug- 
store. It reads this way : 

** * If you love me 
As I love you, 
No knife can cut 
Our love in two.^ " 

"That's great! — great!" Watt exclaimed. 
"The more you think of it the pointeder it 
seems." 

"But how are you going to work it?" asked 
Jack. 

"I'll tell you when I've done it," was the 
reply, as Watt hurried away. 

On the following Sunday Watt reached his 
olass seat very early, — bringing with him a pale 
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face, a furtive eye and a four-line verse written 
in imitation of a woman's penmanship, the latter 
having been constructed closely after the writ- 
ing in the last " monthly report " on his own 
school record, and made out by Miss Masie's own 
hand. He suspected a little that he was technic- 
ally a forger, which was not pleasant to contem- 
plate ; still, if his parents, who knew everything, 
were sure that the pretty teacher and the assist^ 
ant postmaster ought to make a match, he 
thought the result ought to justify the means. 

When Miss Masie entered. Watt's heart began 
to thump as if he had been running a foot-race 
with Luke Burkett, who was the fastest runner 
among the boys. When she took her seat, 
directly in front of him. Watt felt as he thought 
thieves must feel, for it was his purpose to pick 
up Masie's library-book when she dropped it, 
then look over it as if wondering whether he 
would like it himself, then slip into it, upon the 
card on which the teacher had inscribed the 
name of a book she desired, the poem that was 
expected to bring one affair to the conclusion 
desired by all adults in the town. 

He had to manoeuvre much to get the book, 
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for Miss Masie dropped it between her and 
Grace Thruston, an estimable young woman 
who had been the town's choice for Lincoln 
Brace before the pretty teacher appeared. For 
several moments Watt was in doubt as to which 
book Miss Masie had returned, but soon his mind 
was relieved by the teacher herself, who took 
the book and placed it in the seat at her right. 
Then Watt acted quickly, though not too soon, 
for he had scarcely obtained it when Miss Masie 
looked around enquiringly and Watt had barely 
time to slip the verse between the card and one 
of the pages. A moment later Miss Masie col- 
lected the remaining books of her class and 
placed them on top of her own, so Watt thanked 
his stars that he had acted so promptly. Soon 
Lincoln Brace came for them ; the lesson began 
as usual, but Watt went so deeply into his 
own mind in wonder as to what Lincoln would 
do when he read that verse, inscribed " To L. 
B.," and assumed from whom it had come, that 
he gave his answers as stupidly as if he had not 
studied the lesson. 

Then he longed for the librarian's appearance 
with the new books ; when he saw Lincoln his 
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heart bounded joyoasly, for the young man 
looked foolishly happy and rosy — so happy that 
Watt, for the first time in his life, longed for the 
day when he himself should be in love and satis- 
fied that the girl of his heart loved him, though 
he informed himself that in such case some other 
person would not be needed to help the matter 
along — no, indeed ! 

As Lincoln approached and delivered the 
books called for by Miss Masie's class Watt 
leaned forward a bit, for it seemed to him the 
young man ought to say something to the point, 
or at least nod significantly ; all he did, however, 
was to look soulf ully, and the class was so busily 
occupied that no one but Grace Thruston saw 
the look, which of course was not as it should 
have been. 

After Sunday-school Watt visited Jack and re- 
ported progress, telling just how Lincoln had 
looked and acted. Jack, who was a year or two 
older than Watt, and therefore was beginning to 
think he knew how lovers ought to act, declared 
it ^' a sure thing," and that when Lincoln's father 
should die — he was already very old and infirm — 
and Lincoln himself became postmaster, he 
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would probably make postal clerks of both boys 
if they were to tell him of how they had helped 
him to the greatest luck of his life. 

Watt had been entirely unselfish in his desire 
to marry Miss Masie to the assistant postmaster, 
but the thought that one day he might himself 
become a postal employee — the position above all 
others to which Prairieton boys aspired, swelled 
in his mind until he could not keep quiet, so he 
indulged in a very long walk. It was good that 
he did, for in a side street where some of the 
poorest people lived, and where the sidewalks, 
consequently, were as uneven and bad as the 
ways of the wicked, he came face to face with 
the pretty teacher, who was leaning against a tree 
and looking doleful. 

" Oh, Watt ! " she exclaimed, " I'm so glad to see 
you. I've turned my foot on this wretched path, 
and it hurts so cruelly that I can't walk. Do 
you suppose you could find a conveyance of some 
kind and take me home ? " 

" Indeed I can ! " Watt replied, with a confident 
look ; then he started at a run for Lincoln Brace's 
home, intending to tell the young man all about it 
and suggest that by getting some one's horse and 
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buggy he might also get the chance of his life. 
But Lincoln was not at home, and as Watt won- 
dered what next to do, whom should he see com- 
ing down street behind a pair of horses but Cap- 
tain Stiles. An inborn sense of chivalry suggested 
that if the captain could not marry the pretty 
teacher he would nevertheless feel better all his 
life for the privilege of being of assistance to 
her when she was in trouble. So Watt ran into 
the road, raised his hands, stopped the captain 
and told of Miss Masie's plight. 

" I'm just the man she needs ! *' was the reply. 
" Jump in and pilot me to her." 

Two minutes later Watt felt very sorry for 
the captain, for that young man spoke so tenderly 
to the sufferer, and lifted her so carefully, and 
took so much time in conveying her to the car- 
riage and placing her in the seat that it was plain 
to see that he was " all gone," as Prairieton peo- 
ple said of any one who was deeply in love. 

The next day, while on the way to school, 
which led him past the post-office. Watt was 
stopped by Lincoln Brace, who said : 

" Watt, you're a clever young chap, and know 
how to hold your tongue, so I want you to help 
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me at something. You'll promise that you'll 
never tell a word of what I'm going to say to 
you?" 

" Hope-I-may-die-if-I-do," Watt replied, after 
the customary formula made and provided for 
such cases. 

" Well, Watt, I found a poem in Grace Thrus- 
ton's library book yesterday, and the consequence 
is that she and I are going to be married, and I'm 
the happiest man in the world, for I've had my 
heart set on her for more than a year. The poem 
was merely an excuse ; 'twas awful trash, and I 
knew she didn't write it ; we've concluded that it 
was put into the book, for fun, by some girl in 
her Sunday-school class or some boy in yours, 
which sits just behind, for no one else could have 
handled the book. Now, as you're in school, and 
know the writing of most of the scholars, I'd 
like you to find out, if possible, who did it, for 
Grace and I want to be that youngster's warmest 
friends for life." 

"We-ell," drawled Watt, opening his eyes 
very wide, " if that's the way both of you feel, I 
don't mind owning up that I wrote it myself and 
put it into the book, thinking it was " 
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" Bless you, ray boy. As to Gracie, you mustn^t 
be surprised if she hugs your head oflf." 

Watt went on to school, though not as happily 
as he could have wished, for he could not help 
thinking how bad the pretty teacher would feel 
when she learned that Lincoln Brace was an- 
other's. It was evident that she did not already 
know it,, for when she was brought to school in 
Captain Stiles' carriage, and the captain carried 
her into the schoolroom and placed her in her 
chair, she looked prettier and cheerier than ever, 
despite her helplessness. Watt had not much 
time in which to be sorry for her, for the captain 
startled him by saying : 

" Miss Black, I've a great favor to ask. Can 
you, and will you excuse Watt Jervass from at- 
tendance this morning ? I'd greatly like to have 
him with me for a very important purpose." 

Miss Masie looked at Watt as sweetly as if he 
had given Lincoln Brace to her instead of to 
Grace Thruston, and said, 

" Watt, you are excused for the morning." 

" Jump into my carriage," said the captain, as 
they left the schoolhouse. There was a flourish 
of the whip and soon the outskirts of the town 
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were reached; then the captain slackened his 
speed and said, 

" My dear boy, I'd like to do something splen- 
did for you, for yesterday you gave me the 
chance of my life." 

" How — how was that ? " stammered Watt. 

'^ By asking me to help Miss Black to her home. 
The upshot of it is that we are going to be mar- 
ried. She admits that a man who could be so 
useful in time of trouble might be desirable as a 
steady attendant. Tell me, honestly— did you 
suspect that I was in love with her ? " 

" Indeed I did ! " Watt replied. 

" Good for you ! I'm your friend for life. 
Count on me for anything." 

When a person makes an awful blunder that 
results in a double success there is nothing to do 
but wonder what would have occurred if he had 
not blundered; so that is Avhat Watt did for 
weeks, and we all helped him when he told us 
the story, after both couples had been married 
and both brides had kissed him soundly. 



CHAPTER X 

THE 8YCAM0EE PURSE 

"Wess Kilbuck was one of the best boys in 
Prairieton. He never lied, nor stole, nor swore, 
and he greatly disliked to do wrong of any kind. 
Unfortunately, however, he sometimes tried 
so hard to do right that on great occasions he 
was almost sure to tumble between right and 
wrong while wondering which was which. 

One of these occasions was a horse-race. 
Prairieton was poor in money but it abounded in 
horses, time and public spirit ; when these three 
possessions met with one another on our fair- 
ground's race-course, called the Sycamore Track, 
they combined to keep the grass on the race-track 
quite short. Horses were the only important 
local products that could be sold for cash at any 
and all times of the year ; there was not much 
demand for them, however, unless they were fast 
enough to attract the attention of buyers for city 
markets, so there was much honest racing on 
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our track for the sole purpose of ascertaining 
speed. 

As all sorts of good things, from churches to 
chickens, are sometimes misused, there were 
times when the Sycamore Track was visited by 
all the bad characters of the town and county, as 
well as by some from elsewhere, and there was 
as exciting and rascally racing for money as 
could be found anywhere. Much of the dishon^ 
est kind of racing was done slyly, generally in 
the late hours of moonlit nights, for the local 
authorities made the most of the state laws 
against betting ; most of the village and county 
justices were members of the church. Why 
these magistrates did not prevent the night races 
was something that the boys could not under- 
stand; the general explanation was that they 
never knew of them till all was over ; we boys 
knew of many in advance, though we were not 
very wicked, and we attended many, unknown to 
our parents, just to see what they were like, and 
we told our parents afterwards — many years 
afterwards. 

Wess Eilbuck had been taught that racing for 
money was wicked and also costly ; he believed 
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it, too, for his father's partner in the general 
store business had once bet the firm's entire cash 
surplus on a horse-race at New Orleans, fifteen 
hundred miles away, and Wess's father had been 
in embarrassments ever since. 

When, therefore, Kafe Tulliggs, the biggest 
boy in school — a school where some of the boys 
were so big that they had beards — when Bafe 
went one day to Wess and offered to help him at 
his arithmetic lessons all winter if Wess would 
sneak his father's bay horse out of the stable at 
eleven o'clock of a certain Saturday night and 
run him on the track against Eafe's roan mare 
and other horses, in a great race for a fifty-dollar 
purse which some gamblers and horse-dealers had 
subscribed, calling it "The Sycamore Purse," 
Wess declined with virtuous indignation and said, 

" Horse-racing is a time- wasting, mean, gam- 
bling, dishonest, soul-destroying business." 

" Bosh 1 " snarled Eaf e. " I don't want you to 
race. Besides, there'll be faster horses than 
yours in the bunch, so you won't stand any 
chance of winning. I only want your bay to 
make the pace, after a fashion, for my mare. 
She's a contrary brute, you know, and you know 
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too that she and the bay used to be mates, so 
she^ll do her best if the bay is beside her. 
You see you won't really be racing." 

" Perhaps not, but you will, and for money." 

"Oh, you don't understand. I wouldn't re- 
fuse the Sycamore Purse, if I won it, but what I 
really want is to sell the roan. A St. Louis 
horse-dealer with lots of money has been looking 
at her, and he likes her points and he will buy 
her if she shows good time. I think you might 
see me through ; you know I've got my mother 
and brothers and sisters to support, and need to 
make all the money I can." 

" Well, if you only want me to ride as pace- 
maker, and father doesn't object, I'll " 

"What do you want to talk to your father 
for ? " Eafe demanded. " Tou take the bay out 
whenever you want to ride, don't you, even after 
dark ? " 

"Yes, but— but ^" 

"Bat what. Sissy?" 

That settled it. Wess wasn't going to be 
called " Sissy " again, even by the biggest boy in 
school, so he promised to be at the track and on 
the bay at the hour appointed, if Kafe would 
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wake him a few moments in advance, for Wess, 
like most of us boys, had the rural habit of re- 
tiring soon after supper. It was arranged that 
on retiring Wess was to tie a fish-line to one of 
his toes and drop the other end out of the 
window and Rafe was to pull it gently till Wess 
pulled in return, to announce that he was out of 
bed. 

About eleven o'clock Wess awoke from a 
dream that one of his feet was a cannon and had 
shot off one of his toes, which was soaring 
athwart the sky like a meteor. His conscience 
awoke at the same moment and suggested that 
there still was time in which to consult his fa- 
ther. But his memory also awoke, with that 
word " Sissy " in it, so he dressed quickly, 
slipped out of the house and into the stable. He 
could not help realizing that Sunday morning 
was very near, and that it would be simply 
awful if the start were delayed, as starts often 
were, and the race would have to be ridden on 
Sunday ; even if one of the riders were an innocent 
pace-maker for a horse belonging to a boy who 
had his mother and brothers and sisters to sup- 
port. 
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The bay, a very intelligent animal, seemed to 
know what was going on and to disapprove of it, 
for despite Wess's customary and assuring words 
the animal went about the box-stall as if deter- 
mined not to leave it, and as the bridle was 
forced into his mouth in the darkness he gave 
Wess a severe bite ; he had never before bitten 
any one. He also made trouble while being 
saddled, which was very annoying, for Wess 
was doing everything by sense of feeling; he 
dared not light the stable lantern. 

"When Wess opened the street door and walked 
into the moonlit road, intending to lead the bay 
at a walk until out of sight and sound of the 
house, the brute tugged backwards. Wess had 
heard that animals knew the days of the week ; 
now he believed it. Evidently the bay had been 
brought up by a farmer whose Sunday observ- 
ance began at sunset Saturday afternoon — a 
custom which was followed by many Prairieton 
people. Wess thought it dreadful that an animal 
had more sense of propriety than he. There was 

still time to repent and But Kafe had 

called him " Sissy." 

Wess found quite a crowd at the track. 
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Lighted cigars twinkled like stars and at the 
starting end were two traders' wagons from 
which whiskey was being sold about as fast as 
the owners could draw it from the spigots. 
Wess had but little time in which to be horrijBed, 
for Eafe, on the roan, hurried to him and said, 

"I thought you'd never come, and that I'd 
have to ride without my pace-maker. But what 
have you been doing to the bay lately? He 
looks thinner than usual." 

" He's excited, I guess," Wess replied. " He's 
not used to being taken out in the middle of the 
night, and he didn't want to come." 

" Ready ! Eeady ! Eeady ! " shouted the 
starter. This was according to local custom ; it 
was also the custom to line up the horses and 
start them with a pistol-shot, so the bay and the 
roan were reined side by side in the line. 

" Bang ! " 

At the crack of the pistol Eafe gave Wess's 
horse a savage back-cut with a whip, to start 
him at his best gait ; the bay, unaccustomed to 
such treatment, sprang forward with a bound 
that almost unhorsed the rider. Wess had never 
before known the bay to start so violently, but 
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neither he nor his father used whip or spur in 
riding, so he determined to give Kaf e a piece of 
his mind after the race was over and to say that 
if the horse's temper proved to be injured in any 
way Rafe would be to blame. 

But how the bay did run I He seemed to have 
learned a new step, probably because of that 
cruel cut from Eafe's whip. Wess did hope that 
Rafe would have to whip his own horse severely 
to make him equal the pace of the bay, for, really, 
to hit another man's horse with a riding whip had 
always been bad form on the Sycamore Track. 

At the half-mile post Wess looked back, and 
saw that there were several horses between him 
and the roan. Well, it served Rafe right ; Wess 
hoped he would have a hard struggle to get the 
roan up to her pace-maker. If it weren't for the 
awful arithmetic lessons that were to come in 
the winter term — cube root was among them — 
Wess would have been inclined to win the race 
himself — and if it weren't for the purse of fifty 
dollars that was to go to the winner, and the 
talk there would be about it, which would surely 
reach his father's ears. If he had but consulted 
his father before taking out the bay ! 
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Soon Wess saw an irregular shadow near the 
end of the course, and the shadow quickly sepa- 
rated into twenty or thirty parts, each of which 
was a man. A second or two later he heard a 
shout of " Hi-yi-yi ! " and found himself passing 
the mile-post ; the bay was pulling at the bridle 
as if he imagined himself trying to tear up one 
of the big sycamore trees by the roots. It was 
not till the rattle of hoofs behind him had 
stopped that the bay would allow himself to be 
pulled up and turned. 

As Wess rejoined his defeated competitors a 
man with a big black moustache and with 
trouser-stripes an inch and a half wide ap- 
proached him and exclaimed, 

" Bully boy ! " Then the man— one of the St. 
Louis horse-dealers, put into Wess's hand some 
things that were yellow and heavy. 

" What's that ? " Wess asked. 

"That's your fifty dollars, for winning the 
race." Just then Eafe on the roan rode along- 
side, put his face close to Wess and in a whisper 
redolent of whiskey and chewing tobacco said, 

" Halves ! That money ought to be mine. I 
only asked you to be pace-maker." 
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" Here, here ! What's this ? " asked the purse- 
holder, who, being a veteran " sport " as well as 
a horse-dealer, suspected every one and every- 
thing he saw. " You won that money, fair and 
square, bub. Don't let that big fellow rob 
you." 

" I don't want it ! " Wess protested. " I didn't 
come into the race to win ; I came for nothing 
but to set the pace for the roan." 

"That's well enough," was the reply, "but 
winnings is keepings, so you keep your money." 

At that instant the town clock struck twelve 
and Wess's conscience swelled within him like a 
lot of dried apples swallowed too hastily, so he 
tremblingly replied : 

" You're very kind, sir, but my father wouldn't 
forgive me if I were to take it, for he doesn't be- 
lieve in horse-racing." 

" Don't, eh ? Then maybe he'd sell the horse 
to some one who does. It's flyin' in the face 
of Providence to keep a horse like that off of the 
track. Is he for sale ? " 

" Yes, sir," was the prompt reply, while Wess's 
conscience proceeded to take a short rest. He 
knew his father needed money; so if, through 
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the accidents of the night, the bay could be sold 
for a good price perhaps good might come out of 
evil and then he could explain to his father be- 
fore any rumors of the race might reach the 
house. 

" What's the figure on him ? " 

Wess was up to all the horse-trading tricks of 
the vicinity ; he knew that his father had offered 
the bay for one hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
so he blandly replied, 

" Two hundred dollars, sir." 

" I'll give you a hundred and seventy -five this 
nainute," said the dealer, who knew something of 
the ways of rural horse-owners. 

"See my father about it Monday morning, 
please — but don't say anything about the race, 
and perhaps — perhaps he'll split the difference." 

" You may have my roan for a hundred and 
fifty," said Rafe, "and you needn't take the offer 
unless she can go over the course again with the 
bay and beat him." 

Within five minutes another race was ar- 
ranged, and Wess, in spite of an earnest effort to 
get away, was in it. This time he was deter- 
mined to lose, for he had seen twenty dollars 
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subscribed and paid in for a prize, and he was 
not going to win money for Sunday racing ; that 
would be very different, he argued, from having 
winnings paid to him on Sunday, for which he 
had not really been to blame. Besides, he was 
sorry for Eafe's mother and brothers and sisters, 
and he did long for help in the coming winter — 
full of arithmetic. 

So, when the pistol cracked, he began at once 
to pull " the bay." But the animal seemed be- 
witched. For a year he had responded to the 
gentlest touch of Wess's hand on the bridle, but 
now he took the bit in his teeth and flew over the 
track so rapidly that when he reached the finish 
the roan was enshrouded in distance and pro- 
fanity. This time the stake-holder thrust the 
money into Wess's jacket pocket, touched the 
bay lightly with his stick and said, 

" Git for home ! " 

Wess '^ got," but it did seem to him that Satan 
was perched on the saddle with him, and was also 
roaming in the intelligence of the bay, and that 
the moonlit air was populous with malign spirits. 
After he had reached the stable, removed bridle 
%nd saddle and sneaked beside the pasture fence 
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towards the house, stopping once in a while to 
rub his leg, which had got a kick before leaving 
the stall, the bay put his head over the pasture 
fence and whinnied enquiringly! Then Wess 
knew that Satan was mixed up in the affair in 
some way, for though the bay was a cunning 
animal, how could he in a single minute have got- 
ten from the closed stall and stable into the 
pasture? Wess started to throw away his ill- 
gotten money, but — well, seventy dollars is 
seventy dollars, so he compromised by burying 
the yellow coins at the foot of a peach-tree. 

The next morning there was company at the 
breakfast table, for in the early hours of Satur- 
day night, while the boy was sleeping, the Meth- 
odist circuit rider had stopped at the house and 
been persuaded to remain over Sunday and take 
the place of the regular pastor, who had fallen 
ill. After breakfast Mr. Kilbuck and the circuit 
rider, followed by Wess, went to the stable, and 
then a great light broke upon Wess, for in the 
only box-stall was the circuit rider's horse, Mr. 
Kilbuck being one of the big-hearted men who 
thought nothing could be too good for the 
preacher. The horse, like Mr. Kilbuck's own,' 
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was a deep bay without a white hair ; but there 
was small reason to wonder that his manner had 
not been exactly like that of the Kilbuck bay. 

But to think of having ridden a preacher's horse 
in a race, on Sunday, and for money too ! Wess 
felt so badly about it that he was almost afraid to 
go to church that day ; it seemed that in simple 
justice the walls ought to fall and crush him. As 
to the money, he thought he ought to give it to 
the preacher, so he went out and dug it up, 
though he did not see how he could make an ex- 
planation that would not be horrifying. Little 
by little, however, his way was made clear to 
him. One of the inducements which Mr. Kil- 
buck had offered the circuit rider was that a 
special collection should be taken for the assist- 
ance of an out-of-town church which had been 
unroofed by a storm. The collections in the 
Prairieton church were taken in velvet bags at 
the ends of poles that could be passed the full 
length of a bench, so when the bag came Wess's 
way the boy put his hand over it and dropped 
the entire seventy dollars, dropping a great load 
from his mind at the same instant. When the 
collection was counted the circuit rider was so 
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surprised that he offered one of the most joyous 
prayers ever heard in Prairieton, and Wess joined 
in the general " Amen " with the conviction that 
his troubles had ended. 

But they had not. When he came home from 
school to dinner the next day he heard his father 
tell Mrs. Kilbuck that a horse-dealer from St. 
Louis had bought the family bay for one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. The man had offered 
that price of his own accord, so Mr. Kilbuck felt 
obliged to accept it, but he was feeling somewhat 
guilty because he did not believe the animal was 
really worth more than a hundred. That his 
father should feel guilty was something that 
Wess could not endure, so after a mean little dis- 
cussion with his conscience he told the entire 
story of the race to his mother, who told it to 
his father, who told it to the circuit rider, who 
went to St. Louis and told it to the horse-dealer, 
and was called a fool for his pains. 

" The bay that I bought wasn't no slow-poke," 
said the dealer. " Besides, I sold him for two- 
fifty to a chap who once swindled me out of a 
race that was mine by rights, and if he loses on 
him it'll be no worse than he deserves." 
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The nearest that Wess ever got to the moral 
upshot of the matter was that the circuit rider's 
church got a new roof, and that Wess had to 
struggle unaided through the agonies of cube 
root that winter and thought his punishment was 
quite as great as he deserved. If it was not, 
enough was added to it when the story got about, 
in badly twisted form, despite Wess's many cor- 
rections, and the boys nicknamed him "The 
Preacher's Jockey," and the nicest girls in the 
village looked at him as if they were wondering 
how a boy of good professions could be so de- 
praved as to race a preacher's horse on Sunday, 
and for money too. 



CHAPTER XI 

THEIE FIRST BEE-TREE 

We boys who were supposed to be too young 
to be trusted with firearms contrived to do quite 
a lot of hunting, for there were kinds of game 
that could be taken without the assistance of 
powder and lead. Among them were minks ; as 
they were persistent chicken-thieves and their 
skins would sell for half a dollar each, we had 
double reason for trapping them. Wild turkeys 
were sometimes shot with bow and arrow by 
boys brave enough to venture into the forest 
across the river, for the turkey is a very stupid 
bird, and a patient hunter in bark-colored cloth- 
ing could often get within a few yards of them 
without being observed. 

Then there were coons and possums. Their 
skins brought small prices and their flesh was 
seldom eaten by white people, but to hunt them 
was lively work, for the hunter needed the as- 
sistance of at least one dog to scent and " tree " 
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the animals; he also needed an axe and some 
one to help him to chop down the tree into 
which the game had been chased by the dogs ; 
when the tree fell it was advisable to have 
several other dogs at hand to pursue and catch 
the animal when he reached the ground. Con- 
sequently coons and possums were usually 
hunted by parties consisting of several boys and 
men and half a dozen dogs. 

The most expert coon-dogs of Prairieton be- 
longed to negroes, but they did not ignore us 
boys on account of our color; besides, we fed 
them occasionally, to win their friendship so 
that we might depend upon them when we went 
hunting. Frequently, at such times, the dogs 
would be followed by their owners, for the an- 
nouncement, by a truthful boy, that a coon had 
been seen within an hour or two and the boy 
could guide the dogs to the spot would cause 
almost any black man to drop his work, however 
necessary and profitable, and join in the hunt. 
Our parents did not like us to associate with the 
colored people, but we were able to say truth- 
fully that we did not do it ; the colored people 
associated with us, despite anything that we 
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could say or do. I must say in justice to the 
dusky hunters that they used less liquor and bad 
language than many white men whom we met 
in the woods ; they regarded most of us with 
respect and even affection, and they cared for our 
personal safety as thoughtfully as if they had 
been employed for the purpose. 

Sometimes we, instead of the negroes, did the 
following, for the colored people across the river 
seemed to have supernatural ways of discovering 
"bee-trees" — hollow trees in which swarms of 
wild bees hid their honey. So we boys often 
" chanced " — so we pretended — to be present at 
the felling and opening of a tree Avhich the 
darkies had " lined " or traced by observing the 
course in air of a honey-laden bee. As, how- 
ever, every negro has a " sweet tooth " — a, whole 
mouthful of them, indeed — we never got as much 
honey as we wanted. What we longed for and 
talked of and dreamed of was a bee-tree which 
we ourselves might discover and in which all the 
honey would be our own. We had no doubt of 
our ability to dispose of a treeful, for honey does 
not spoil easily, so we could devote weeks, if 
necessary, to the delightful task. 
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It was through this longing, and a bee-tree 
and a very old colored man, that two Prairieton 
boys learned a fact in natural history which had 
been unsuspected by them and most other Prai- 
rieton residents. Perhaps the general ignorance 
on the subject was due to the supposed disap- 
pearance of certain wild animals from the vi- 
cinity of the village. 

Davis Burch and White Martin were two boys 
who had tried every common way of tracing 
bees to the trees where their honey was stored. 
But they had uniformly failed, perhaps because 
they were thinking so hard of the honey they 
wished to eat that they did not pay sufficient 
attention to the bees. One day, however, when 
they had quarreled about something and were 
trying to think of something else which would 
keep them from looking at each other, each 
" took " the line of flight of a bee that had been 
attracted by the molasses-smeared shingle which 
the boys used as a lure. Suddenly Davis said, 

" I've got him ! " 

" So have I ! " shouted White, who had been 
watching the same bee. " I believe we've caught 
the rascals at last." 
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"That depends," said Davis, "on how your 
trace turns out." 

" All right. I'll go first, and if I don't find 
that I'm right I'll eat the tree." 

This was satisfactory, for a boy who eats a tree 
is not likely to have any room left for honey ; in 
such case the other boy may eat all that can be 
found. 

White led the way, and it was so close to the 
line established by Davis that the latter was not 
astonished when White stopped at a tree, at the 
top of which bees in great numbers were entering 
and departing. 

" We have it 1" shouted White. 

"So we have," assented Davis. "That is, 
we'll have it when we've chopped down the tree. 
Sa-a-y, it's an awful big tree I " 

" ' De bigger de tree, de mo' de honey,' " said 
White, quoting from the bee-lore of the colored 
people. 

" Well," said Davis, " I suppose the honey will 
wait for us while we find axes and get to work." 

Both boys hurried to their skiflf and went to 
their homes. When, a few moments later, some 
colored villagers saw two boys with axes moving 
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in the direction of the river they knew that one 
of two things had occurred ; the boys had found 
a bee-tree, or a tree in which a possum or coon had 
taken refuge, so there was a chance of seeing 
some fun or of getting something to eat. There- 
fore, by the time the boys had begun to chop the 
tree there were on the ground two skiflf-loads of 
colored men who were quite able to give advice 
and scatter gems of bee-lore as long as the tree 
remained standing. Their number was quickly 
increased by the colored residents of the forest, 
who were attracted by the sound of the axes. 

" Shouldn't wunner ef dere was mos' a bar'l o' 
honey in dat tree," said one. 

« Bar'l ? " echoed another. " Mo' likely a ton." 

Whack — whack — whack went the axes. 

"Monst'ous big tree, dough," sighed Daddy 
M ose, the patriarch of the colored colony. 

" I think so, too," said Dave, dropping his axe 
and looking at the new blisters in his hands. 

" See here," said White, after looking at the 
palms of his own hands and blowing on them, " if 
you fellows want any of the honey that's in this 
tree you must help us to get it. Which one of 
you will swing my axe for a while ? " 
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One of the colored men took it, another said he 
would be glad to ^' spell " Dave had he not canght 
an awful rheumatism at the last camp-meeting. 
Then Daddy Mose, who knew enough to run the 
government, had the government been looking 
for honey, remarked : 

" Ef you folks '11 wuk spry, mebbe you'll be 
ready fur de wedges and maul to split de tree, 
'gin' de time I gits back." Then he hobbled 
away at the astonishing pace that a very old 
darky can attain when a feast is in prospect. 

Within an hour the bracing air of early Octo- 
ber had made several loungers take turns at the 
axes. It takes much more time to fell a big tree 
than would be imagined by any one who does not 
have any of the chopping to do. Before Daddy 
Mose returned there were chips enough around 
the boys' bee-tree to supply a family with kin- 
dling wood all winter. The attendance of colored 
people had increased, and several white men who 
had nothing to do emerged from their homes in 
the forest and joined the party. 

Daddy Mose came back with two wedges slung 
across one shoulder, a maul on the other, a stick 
in his hand and a growing appetite for honey. 
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He glared on the other colored men and 
asked: 

" Why's you lazy niggahs not got dis tree down 
dis long time ? Ain't you got no idee o' de bless- 
in's o' freedom ? Is you gwine to let two young 
w'ite gen'lemen do all de wuk an' you do nuffin' 
but eat ? Spell dem young gen'lemen agin, an' 
make de chips fly. D'ye hyah me ? " 

There was a dash for the axes, to the great 
relief of Dave and White, who caressed their 
blistered hands, while Daddy Mose, after a re- 
proachful gaze at the declining sun, continued : 

" It's wuk dat talks ! Pile it on ! Whar's yo' 
muscle gone to? Duz yo' wan' to go to bed 
hungry, an' not take nuffin' to yo' wives an' chil- 
len? Put in stouter licks. Ef twa'n't fo' de 
rheumatiz in my shoulders I'd show you lazy set- 
aroun's how to fetch down a bee-tree dat some 
young w'ite gen'lemen done foun' fo' us." 

The boys began to wonder when and how the 
tree changed ownership, and whether they were 
to taste any of its sweets. The colored choppers 
worked hard ; it was their only way to work oflf 
their indignation at Daddy Mose, for that self- 
appointed manager was too old to be hit by any 
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man who expected to show his face in the colored 
church again, so the choppers worked as they had 
not worked since the night of the last coon-tree. 
Suddenly there was heard a chorus of, 

" Dah she goes ! " 

Down went the tree with a dull slump and 
much crashing of branches and the boys hurried 
to the opening at the top to investigate; the 
bees entered at the top, so the boys supposed 
that was the place to find the honey, but Daddy 
Mose called them away saying, 

"Better stan' off till de trunk's split open, 
massas." 

The boughs were lopped oflf quickly, while 
some of the colored men began at the butt to 
split the trunk. Daddy Mose shouted, 

"Don' do no foolin' wif dem wedges, now, 
'cause I done borry 'em wivout askin'." 

The split extended slowly towards the smaller 
end. Again Daddy Mose raised his voice : 

" Stan' one side, now, — stan' one side, all you 
niggahs, an' you w'ite trash too I All de honey 
in dis yere tree b'longs to de two young gen'le- 
men dat foun' it. None o' you ain't gwine to 
tech it till de young gen'lemen gives de wud," 
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The split extended and the boys again ap- 
proached to inspect their find. 

" Pry 'er open ! " shouted Daddy Mose. " Trim 
off a couple o' dem boughs an' fetch 'em hyah." 

Some one obeyed. The old man inserted the 
end of one in the crack and continued : 

" Now, den ! All you niggahs dat can pull a 
poun', come hyah an' ketch holt 1 " 

Half a dozen darkies dashed at the lever, some 
pulling, some pushing. Dave and White leaned 
over the crack and looked in. 

"White," said Dave, "some of that honey 
must be mighty old ; it's as brown and rusty as 
the husks of last year's hickory-nuts." 

" Is that so ? " said White, who was so excited 
that he sprang upon the fallen trunk, balanced 
himself over the cleft and bent forward very 
low, to look in. " I think " 

What he thought was not made known until 
the next day, for at that instant the levers, with 
about a ton of Anglo- African avoirdupois tug- 
ging at them, tore the two halves apart and into 
the cleft and also into a mass of honey-combs 
dropped White, while from another part of the 
cleft arose the figure and more noticeably the 
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countenance of a half -grown brown bear, who 
began to resent the intrusion. 

" De good Lawd save us ! " exclaimed one 
colored person ; most of the other bystanders ad- 
dressed remarks to heaven in more or less sin- 
cerity and disappeared as rapidly as possible, not 
even remaining close enough to see what next 
might occur. White took to his heels and 
reached home by wading and swimming the river ; 
he explained afterwards that he had suddenly 
remembered something which his mother had 
told him to do. 

Dave got behind the biggest tree in easy reach, 
said all the prayers he could recall and promised 
himself that if he reached home alive he would 
never again try to rob a bee-tree, for, as he 
thought about it, the bees had quite as much 
right to the honey as his father had to the pork 
and potatoes he "laid in " for the winter, or his 
mother to the sausage and apple-butter she 
made. 

After about a million hours, or a time that 
seemed as long, Dave peered cautiously from be- 
hind the tree. All the men were gone but 
Daddy Mose ; that venerable African was sitting 
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on part of the tree trunk with a honeycomb in 
each band and his stick between his knees, while 
two or three feet away the bear was scraping out 
honey and bees and swallowing both with great 
rapidity. Dave quickly withdrew his head, but 
Daddy Mose saw him and shouted, 

^^ Come hyah, youngstah I Dis is yo' tree, so de 
honey in it is yo's too. Yo' ain't gwine to let no 
or'nary brown b'ar git mo'n his share, is yo' ? " 

Dave approached cautiously. The bear saw 
him and snarled ; the old man hit bruin a smart 
blow on the nose with his stick; the bear 
growled and returned to his repast. Dave 
seemed disinclined to venture nearer, but Daddy 
Mose encouraged him by saying : 

" Don' yo' be 'fraid, youngstah. When a b'ar 
kin git such good stuff as honey he ain' gwine to 
eat noffln' ez tough ez a big boy, ur an ole 
colored man, neider." 

This seemed so reasonable that Dave seated 
himself beside Daddy Mose and began to eat. 
When he stopped there was no honey left in the 
tree, the bear was washing his paws by licking 
them and Daddy Mose was filling his pipe and 
saying : 
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^^ £f I'd a knowed dat a b'ar had ben livin' in 
dis yere bee-tree along wid de bees, seems to me 
I wouldn't ha' ben in sech a hurry to go after 
dem wedges an' dat maul. 'Fears like I never 
befo' was in at de openin' uv a bee-tree dat had 
so little honey in it." 

There was much excitement in the village 
when White reached home and told what beside 
honey had been found in the tree. Dave's 
mother, who had always believed that some- 
thing dreadful would happen to her venturesome 
boy, went to the cabinet-maker to ask the price 
of a nice coffin in case she should need one ; then 
she went into hysterics. When Dave reached 
home safe and sound she clasped him to her 
heart; then she tried to push him far enough 
away to spank him, but he was too sticky to 
push and it took some days of sponging to make 
his clothes fit to wear out of doors. 

When the two boys met again and talked the 
matter 'over they agreed that the next time they 
found a bee-tree they would search the surround- 
ing ground for bear-tracks ; also, they would try 
to find a tree out of ear-shot of the village, so as 
not to attract an old darky who could swallow 
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more honey in one minute than an industrious 
boy could eat in five. 

They resolved, farther, that the ordinary Amer- 
ican brown bear was less dangerous than a cur 
dog, so long as he w:as eating and no one had 
the bad manners to disturb him, and that a bear 
would be the first big game for which they would 
go as soon as they learned to use a rifle and hit 
a mark as large as a boy's cap. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE BADDOK CALF 

^^The Daddon boys can't make a pet of an 
animal without making a fool of it too." 

This statement was frequently made in Prairie- 
ton, and a mean thing about it was its entire 
truthfulness. Yet the boys were very clever 
chaps, and their father was a professor ; that is, 
he had recently come from the east to start a 
high school and academy, and he was regarded 
as the wisest man in the village. He was an 
old-fashioned church member, so he did not like 
his boys to go to circuses and other common 
shows that visited the town ; on the other hand, 
he was affectionate and indulgent, so when one 
day an exhibitor of trained animab strayed into 
the town he allowed his boys to attend every 
performance. 

From that day the boys' heads were full of 
the possibilities of educating animals. The man- 
ager of the show had told them that the first 
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necessity was to treat the animals as if they 
were human beings and to be entirely friendly 
with them. Acting according to these instruc- 
tionsy the boys got a common yellow dog and in 
three days they taught him to take his naps on 
their own bed and to sit on a chair at table. 
They taught their cat to select chicken, imme- 
diately on hearing the word, from two other 
kinds of meat (both of which were very salty). 
They even trained a garter-snake to sleep in 
their mother's darning-bag, but when the bag 
was taken in hand by Mrs. Daddon on Saturday 
afternoon the snake lost his education and his 
life in a single minute and Mrs. Daddon lost 
control of her nerves for an entire week. 

It was with a calf, however, that the boys 
achieved their greatest success. The showman's 
most interesting animal had been a calf which 
could spell its own name by selecting lettered 
cards from an assortment on a table and it could 
also ^^ do " an easy sum in arithmetic ; so the boys 
at once began to educate their own calf with 
a view to starting an educated-animal show of 
their own. 

To do this successfully they followed the show- 
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man's advice and treated the calf as a humai) 
being. They gave it a name, — Caliie — they ca- 
ressed it, talked to it, showed it all their books 
and playthings and took it with then wherever 
they went ; when they did not take it the calf 
had sense enough to follow and find them. One 
night when they went to a party to which the 
calf had not been invited, the intelligent animal 
found his way to the house and modestly waited 
outside. He saw a muslin curtain floating from 
a window, smelled it and began to chew it, at- 
tracted probably by the starch in the fabric; 
when he was done with the curtain the lady of 
the house was done with it too. 

One of Calfie's tricks was pocket-picking, that 
having been the most popular performance of 
the showman's calf. To reach this, one of the 
boys would tuck a handkerchief in the back of 
his trousers band, about where a handkerchief 
would hang from a man's rear pocket. Calfie 
became so proficient at the trick that the boys 
themselves did not always know when he did it, 
so their own pocket-linen disappeared and they 
were obliged to use squares of old sheets as sub- 
stitutes and by way of punishment. 
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If ot all of their educatory efforts were so suc- 
cessful ; like other very young teachers they at- 
tempted too many lessons in a day, and some 
that were too complicated for the pupil's intelli- 
gence. The boys had contracted to paint a 
small addition to the house which the professor 
had taken, and to teach the calf to help, they put 
the handle of a brush in his mouth and moved 
his head to and fro, with the other end of the 
brush pressed against the boards. Calfie seemed 
disinclined to learn, though he manifested inter- 
est in the paint itself, to the extent of licking it. 
When the boys stopped work long enough to 
talk of what they would do with the money they 
were to get for their services, the calf put his 
nose into the paint-pail and when he removed it 
there was no paint left. It took a veterinary 
surgeon, whose bill was several dollars, to cure 
Calfie of the effects of that drink. 

The most astonishing result, however, was ob- 
tained by trying to teach the animal to pull 
weeds. The showman's calf had pulled weeds in 
a manner highly original. Any calf, if foolish 
enough, can draw weeds from the ground with 
his teeth if the roots are not lo^g and the ground 
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is soft, bat the showman had taught his prodigy 
to snatch weeds with the switchy end of his tail 
and then step forward. Of course there was a 
trick in it ; the weeds were of a fuzzy kind, so 
they would stick to any of the tail's hairs that 
chanced to touch them ; they had no roots, their 
stems being thrust into shallow holes in the 
ground. 

The Daddon boys were too honest to contem- 
plate any deceit in their coming exhibitions, so 
after practicing with rootless weeds they set the 
animal at growing ones — preferably at some 
which bore " burrs " and " sticktights." Calfie 
did not succeed very well, but he seemed to like 
the exercise, so he bestowed a taiMashing on all 
the tall weeds in the family pasture. One day 
he mistook a small cedar for a weed ; his educa- 
tion in botany had not begun. The tail got a 
tight grip on the dense, prickly foliage of the 
tree and the foliage engaged the tail closely and 
would not let it go, so Calfie was a prisoner. He 
was standing in a meditative attitude, wondering 
what to do next, when one of the boys came 
from the house and called him. Calfie forgot 
about his entanglement and bounded forward* 
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The tree did not accompany him ; it remained 
behind and so did the bushy portion of Calfie's 
tail, as well as some of the skin. Then the vil- 
lage boys nicknamed the animal "Stumptail/' 
Avhich annoyed the Daddon boys greatly, for 
" Stumptail " was not the right sort of name to 
appear on announcements of a high-moral exhibi- 
tion of educated animals. 

The most difficult part of Calfie's education 
began when the boys tried to teach him to 
count. They began with strawberries, apples, 
etc., arranged on a bench in ones, twos and 
threes. They would point impressively to each, 
and repeat the number several times ; then they 
would shout the number aloud and if Calfie's 
nose pointed correctly he was permitted to eat 
the heap. Then they tried with tiny bundles of 
grass, arranged in the same manner, and in the 
course of time the animal seemed to perceive the 
connection between numbers and objects. It 
was very slow work, but the boys reminded each 
other that their father had sometimes labored 
with human beings for years without making 
them sensible enough to go indoors when it 
rained. 
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After much training at counting of eatables 
the boys tried the calf on coins and marbles, but 
Calfie seemed to have reached a dull season ; he 
missed so often that the boys began to save 
money with which to buy a bottle of Dr. Dink- 
ie's " Justly Celebrated Mental Kejuvenator '' for 
the animal's intellect. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there were accomplishments easier to im- 
part ; Calfie was taught to beat time on a drum 
with his head while one of the boys played a fife, 
and the calf became quite proficient at it and 
seemed to enjoy it. While making progress with 
his studies he was also starting a pau- of horns 
and one day while drumming he got so in the 
spirit of the thing that he gave a mighty pound 
which sent his head through the head of the 
drum. Then the beast lost his head, mentally ; 
he pranced wildly about, dashed out of the yard 
and into the road and started on a wild run. 

Coming slowly towards him on the road was 
an aged colored man in a shabby cart drawn by 
a mule that looked as if he wished to lie down 
and sleep. The old darky was dozing peace- 
fully on his seat. Suddenly the mule saw Calfie, 
indulged in a squeal, a kick and a turn, all in a 
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single second ; the cart turned over on its side 
and Calfie and the drum went into it, while the 
driver, who had lost his spectacles by the acci* 
dent, bawled : 

" I declar' to goodness I Been a-dodgin' de 
debbil all dese years, an' now he's gpt me at de 
lastl" 

In the collision Calfie got his face through the 
remaining drumhead, but the frame of the drum 
remained clinging to him like a necklace, and he 
didn't like it ; neither could he get it off. Like 
any other chap in trouble he began to wish he 
were with his friends. He knew where the boys 
were at school, for he was in the habit of follow- 
ing them unless he had first been tied in the pas- 
ture, so off he trotted to the schoolhouse. Calves 
with drums about their necks are scarce enough 
in any place to attract attention, so all the boys 
who did not go to school were chasing Calfie and 
all the idle dogs were helping them. All this 
made Calfie still more anxious to find the Daddon 
boys, so he took the shortest route to the school- 
house. At that time a class was standing in 
front of the teacher's desk wrestling with the 
difficulties of the subjunctive mood ; one of the 
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Daddon boys had boen asked a question and was 
answering it in the undecided manner peculiar to 
most boys when examined in grammar. Sud- 
denly in the open door stood Calfie ; looking in 
the direction of the well-known voice he re- 
marked : 

" Ba-a-a." 

The grammar lesson ended abruptly. Each of 
the Daddon boys blamed the other for leaving 
the drum where the calf could practice out of 
regular hours, and their father thought it only 
honest to pay the old darky the price of the 
shafts that were broken when the cart turned 
over. The boys had to save their small earnings 
for a month to get new heads for the drum, by 
which time Calfie forgot all he had learned of 
music. The time was not wasted, for the in- 
structions in counting were resumed, and Calfie 
got along so well that he could select the right 
assortment of pennies about once in three times, 
when only three assortments were on the bench. 

One day the more careful of the Daddon boys 
was sent to a store to make some purchases, pay- 
ment to be made from a ten-dollar gold piece. 
He was also instructed to be very careful to get 
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the proper amount of change and to avoid losing 
any of it on the way home, so when he returned 
he seated himself on Calfie's study-bench to verify 
his account. There were a lot of small coins 
among the change, and as Calfie was loose and 
looking on, with an expression of interest in his 
countenance, the boy thought the time a good one 
in which to give an extra lesson. Placing at his 
side a new five-dollar bank-note, printed in green, 
he arranged the coins in heaps and said : 

" Now, Calfie ! " Then he pointed impressively 
at one of the heaps and said " Two I Two I Two ! " 
He pointed at another and said ^^ Three I Three ! 
Three ! Now pick out two 1 Pick out two ! " 

The calf seemed in doubt, so the boy, saying to 
himself that he had given the calf too many 
heaps to select from, removed some of the heaps 
of coins to the other end of the bench. His 
head was not turned more than a second, but at 
that very instant Calfie thrust his tongue gently 
forward, touched the five-dollar note with it, 
withdrew his tongue, closed his lips, and when 
the boy looked about he got a disappearing view 
of one end of the note. 

Up sprang the boy, and away sprang Calfie; 
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the boy gave chase, but the calf eluded him. It 
is not every day in the year that a calf can lunch 
on a five-dollar note, so the animal appreciated 
his privileges. Around the yard went the two, 
but the boy's nearest approach was to the tip of 
the calf s tail, which struck one of his eyes. Soon, 
however, the calf was cornered and his mouth 
was forced open, but there was no more money 
in it than one could find in the pocket of a tramp. 
The boy made a wild attempt to descend the 
calf s throat, but there were reasons why he 
could not succeed. Then he tied Calfie and 
went at a run for the veterinary surgeon, who 
said: 

" The only way to get that money back is to 
kill that calf and open him." 

Kill Calfie ? — after all that had been done to 
educate him so that he might be an earner of 
money and an example to stupid boys? The 
thing was not to be thought of for a moment, yet 
something ought to be done, so the boy told his 
mother. Mrs. Daddon, remembering that her 
husband, like all other professors, frequently un- 
burdened himself of unsuspected knowledge in 
great emergencies, sent the boy to his father, who 
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was visiting one of the trustees of the projected 
academy, with a note as follows : 

" Calfie has swallowed a five-dollar bank-note. 
What shall we do ? Answer quick, if you can't 
hurry home." 

The answer was long in coming; when it 
arrived the entire family, including Calfie, clus- 
tered about to hear it. It contained only these 
words: 

" He ought to make rich veal." 

This merely left the money where it was. It 
also left the calf in disgrace and the boy in de- 
jection, for five-dollar notes were not abundant 
in professors' families in those good old times. 
In the evening a man who had been making 
some repairs to the Daddon house carried the 
wonderful story to the principal rumshop ; next 
morning, when the boys went out to the barn to 
reproach the animal anew there were seventeen 
men lounging near the gate, all wanting to see 
the calf that had swallowed a five-dollar note. 
The crowd increased slowly and one of the boys 
had to remain home from school to keep curious 
visitors from tramping all over the garden. The 
boy had not been born in Connecticut and of ten 
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generations of Yankee traders for nothing. If he 
was going to conduct an exhibition in the conrse 
of time he might as weU begin to experiment on 
the financial end of the business, so before noon 
there was on one of the gate-posts a sign, done 
on a board with shoeblacking and reading thus : 
On Exhibition : the Calf that Swal- 
lowed A FiVE-DOLLAB BiLL. ADMISSION 

Five Cents. 

The show lasted more than a fortnight and 
brought in seventeen dollars and sixty cents, be- 
sides giving one boy or the other a chance to 
remain away from school a day at a time, which 
was a pleasure not to be underestimated. It 
was the only public exhibition in which the calf 
ever took part, though Professor Daddon said 
that any animal that could feed itself on five- 
dollar notes was clever enough to make its way 
in the world without farther education. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE AWAKENING OF PBAIBIETON 

In cherry-blossom week, nearly half a century 
ago, a stranger appeared in Prairieton and rode 
about the township posting notices that he 
wished to purchase two or three good teams of 
work-horses not more than seven years old. 
Horse-buyers reached us frequently but they 
usually came on Saturday — the day in which 
farmers were most likely to ride or drive to town 
to make their purchases, and they would hurry 
away at night with such horses as they might 
buy ; the stranger, however, remained over Sun- 
day and shocked the town by trying some of his 
purchases on the sacred day; he also hired 
stable-room for such as he had bought, saying he 
did not know how long it might take him to get 
exactly what he wanted. 

In the same week there came another stranger 
who looked for boarding-places for several men 
—strong and willing fellows, he said, who 
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thought they might find work in Prairieton. 
He seemed quite particular, for he took names 
and prices at many houses and he asked that the 
terms be committed to writing, over signatures 
and dates, so there could be no misunderstand- 
ing should his friends accept them. As most 
Prairieton families worked with their hands, not 
many were too proud to take workingmen to 
board; besides, people from any other town 
would probably bring a new book or two and 
also something new to talk about. It was gener- 
ally agreed, however, that if the stranger's 
friends were so particular that they wanted to 
choose from twenty or thirty houses, it would be 
better for them to go to the hotel, at a dollar 
and a half a day, instead of the private families 
at a dollar and a half a week. 

Within a week Captain Sam's steamboat 
" Trusty " unloaded at Prairieton about sixty 
able-bodied men, about as many picks and 
shovels, twenty wheelbarrows, some ploughs, 
wagons and road-scrapers and the man who had 
bought the teams of working horses announced, 
as carelessly as if he were talking of the day's 
weather, that he had taken the contract to grade 
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fifty miles of the road-bed of one of the many 
paper railway lines that crossed our township. 
He was to work from the river westward and to 
begin at once. 

Whew! 

Such of us boys as were at the steamboat 
landing were engaged at a quarter of a dollar 
each to pilot the workingmen, in parties of two 
or three, to the boarding-places selected for 
them, though we would have felt sufficiently paid 
by the privilege and honor of escorting the men 
who were going to build the railroad — our own 
railroad. We asked them all about it, and how 
soon it would be done, and how many cars 
would be in each train, and how much it would 
cost to travel to California, for the road was one 
of the several across-the-continent lines that had 
been staked through Prairieton. 

We did not get much satisfactory information 
from the men. All they seemed to know about 
it was that they were to work for a dollar a day 
and their board, the contractor to pay the board- 
bills. Tet they were not a bad lot ; we never 
saw a more decent railway construction gang after 
we grew up. Most of them were native-born 
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Americans who had taken to railway work for 
the purpose of seeing different parts of the 
country, and of earning enough money to start 
them at farming or other business for themselves 
when they had found a place to their liking. 
Some of them liked Prairieton so well that they 
remained there and became respected citizens 
and two or three reached honorable prominence 
in national affairs. 

But I am getting away from the railroad. 
When the farmers who had sold teams of horses 
learned that the buyer was a railway contractor 
they wished they had asked higher prices, 
though each and all had received more than 
they would have been willing to accept from 
their neighbors. People who took the workmen 
as boarders would have demanded higher prices 
had they known the bills were to be paid by a 
man in any branch of the railway business. To 
all such hints the contractor replied by smiling 
with half-closed eyes and closed lips, which is an 
exasperating smile to a person who thinks he has 
a grievance. The hints slowly developed into 
complaints; then the contractor dropped his 
smile and used shocking language to and con- 
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cerning the complainants and declared that a 
town so fuU of human hogs and sharks didn't de- 
serve a railroad unless to hurry them to perdi- 
tion, and that people who hadn't sense enough to 
appreciate a man who was going to distribute 
more cash among them in a week than any one 
else did in a year ought to be shut in from all 
railroads by a wall a mile high with a cast-iron 
roof. These remarks were reported in all the 
general stores and other places where men con- 
gregated, but as all the merchants said that under 
the circumstances they could not blame the con- 
tractor for exploding, the complainants dropped 
into silence and thought. 

The worst grumblers, however, were several 
farmers about two miles west of the village, 
whose contiguous estates, each of a quarter sec- 
tion, formed one full section, or square mile. 
The ground was rather higher than some that 
was farther away, and Bull Creek, a very narrow 
but deep and never-failing stream, ran through 
each and all of the farms. In the winter a man 
rode out there and said he was willing to pay 
cash for a farm which had abundant water all 
the year round. Almost any Western farmer 
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would sell out for cash in the days when a new 
quarter section of land could be had for nothing 
by the man who would go one or two hundred 
miles farther west. Besides, it is the general be- 
lief of farmers that better land than their own 
can be found somewhere else. The stranger 
thought he would like to try stock-farming on a 
very large scale, so he purchased all four of the 
estates and made full payment for them, pos- 
session to be given in the following May — and in 
May the sellers learned that the purchaser was 
agent for the railway company. They had sold 
at their own prices ; the agent had not attempted 
to beat them down, but if they had only known 
that a railroad company was after those farms — 
oh, oh, oh ! 

No sooner had the contractor begun work 
than there was a sudden and alarming increase 
of truancy in our public school and even in the 
high school, where playing hookey had been un- 
known. Plowing, digging and scraping were 
not uncommon forms of labor in Prairieton and 
vicinity, but they were invested with new and 
peculiar interest when done on a railway line. 
The excitement increased when the road-bed had 
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been graded as far as Bull Creek ; for, from the 
creek itself the contractor's wagons began to 
haul and distribute towards Prairieton, some 
ties which had been cut fifty miles away, 
during the winter, and floated down the creek 
by the spring freshets. A few days later word 
came from the river-bank to the main street 
of the village that the " Trusty " had brought 
up a locomotive, some cars and a lot of rail- 
way iron. Fully half the boys in the public 
school played truant that day; I am happy to 
say that we high school boys did not disgrace 
ourselves in a similar manner. Just before 
morning recess Professor Daddon told us the 
great news (though we already knew it) ; he said 
the day and the incident marked the beginning 
of a new and glorious era in Prairieton history, 
so he would venture to declare a holiday. Luke 
Burkett proposed three cheers for the professor, 
which were given uproariously, after which some 
of us tumbled over one another in our haste to 
get out of the room, while others made their exit 
through the windows. 

At the river we found almost every able- 
bodied inhabitant of Prairieton, as well as many 
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of the sick and crippled. We also found the 
locomotive and cars and were somewhat disap- 
pointedy for they were small and dirty, but one 
of the merchants explained that they were for 
what was known as a construction train and that 
those for passenger and freight service would be 
much larger. 

Several lengths of rail were quickly spiked to 
ties at the river end of the road-bed ; then the 
locomotive was unloaded. The contractor had 
brought down several teams of horses and a 
tangle of ropes and pulleys, but Mr. Drewell, 
owner of the sawmill, asked as a favor that the 
first locomotive on Prairieton soil might be 
placed on the rails by Prairieton's own muscle. 
A new contractor, who was to superintend the 
track-laying, replied "Go itl" so all the men 
and boys, and even two or three women with 
flushed faces and tears in their eyes, struggled 
for places at the ropes and dragged the locomo- 
tive over planking to the rails. Then we dropped 
the rope and patted and caressed that dirty little 
engine as if it were the winning horse of the 
great race in fair-week. 

The new contractor had brought a new gang 
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of men, who next day began to lay the rails in 
as deliberative and matter-of-fact a manner as if 
there were nothing wonderful, awe-inspiring and 
delightful about railway building. Before noon 
enough rails had been laid to accommodate all 
the cars and such of us high school boys as were 
sufficiently public-spirited to go without our din- 
ners that we might run down for another look at 
the locomotive were rewarded by seeing the little 
thing coughing smoke and steam, to hear it 
whistle — glorious sound ! — the sweetest music 
ever heard in Prairieton — ^and to see it start with 
two car-loads of rails — Prairieton's first railway 
train. 

Interest in the road-bed contractor waned, for 
he was merely a forerunner of the real builder, 
who was the man that laid the track. Besides, 
the new contractor's men had to be studied; 
every new man that enters a small Western town 
is carefully *' sized up " by all the adults ; boys 
followed the example set by their elders. The 
new contractor was treated with respect by the 
merchants and other solid men of the village, but 
to us boys he was a mere nobody in comparison 
with the engineer of the locomotive — the man 
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that could pull a whistle-rope whenever he liked. 
In the train's first week, Professor Daddon said 
that our high school class in natural philosophy 
was the most intelligent he had ever known, and 
he could not discover the cause of our superior- 
ity. We could have told him that the reason was 
our haste to reach the chapter on the steam- 
engine, so that we might ask him a hundred or 
more questions that were not answered by the 
text. We had dropped from our mind law, 
medicine, theology, circus riding, steamboating 
and all other professions and businesses, in our 
desire to become locomotive engineers. 

Meanwhile another steamboat brought more 
rails and by the end of May, which was also the 
end of the school term, the track was laid all the 
way to Bull Creek and the track-layers sometimes 
allowed boys to ride on the construction train. 
Those are the most glorious railway trips in our 
memories, though some of us have traveled hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles since that year and 
one of us has been all over the United States in 
a drawing-room car which is his personal prop- 
erty. 

All Frairieton was quite as excited as we, 
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though in dijfferent ways. Prices of farms and 
village lots doubled within a month, in anticipa- 
tion of an avalance of buyers ; for were we not 
the only railway town within a hundred miles ? 
Towns farther east had increased in population, 
some five thousand, some ten thousand, in a 
single year after being reached by a railroad, so 
what might not happen to Prairieton ? Farmers 
who had not finished their spring planting — no 
Prairieton farmer ever got more than half his 
estate under cultivation — ^tried a few acres of 
sweet corn, beans, cabbage and other vegetables 
that could not be grown in city yards ; for was 
not our railroad to put us in commercial touch 
with all the cities to the eastward ? Men with 
oroliards were envied ; in past days they thought 
themselves lucky when they got ten cents a 
bushel for their best apples ; such peaches as their 
families did not eat or dry or preserve were fed 
to pigs, but men who had been in cities said that 
fine peaches sold as high as a cent each ; at that 
rate an acre of peaches would bring more money 
than ten acres of Prairieton wheat. 

But what did the railway company want of 
that square mile of land on Bull Greek ? Both 
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contractors professed not to know, so Prairieton 
wondered and imagined and argued till there was 
evolved the assumption that the company would 
erect car-shops and repair-shops, which would re- 
quire many men, who would need houses to live 
in and land on which to build them. Another 
theory, which won many supportei*s, was that the 
company would start a new village, with its own 
stores and schools and church and perhaps a 
bank. The possibility of such opposition to 
Prairieton by a rich railway company (for all 
railway companies were supposed to wallow in 
wealth) was appalling and kept many Prairieton 
people awake, when they should have been sleep- 
ing. One farmer whose estate joined the com- 
pany's square mile turned the excitement to ac- 
count by dividing part of his farm, the nominal 
value of which was ten dollars per acre, into vil- 
lage lots which he offered at twenty-five dollars 
each, and he sold so many that he became a 
money-lender, for many Prairieton people thought 
it wise to be prepared to move to the vicinity of 
the new town should it offer better work and pay 
than could be had in our village. 
Meanwhile people did begin to come from else- 
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where ; in one week three entire families reached 
Prairieton and in the course of the summer a lot 
of the railway workmen sent for their families, 
for whom they built slab houses on the outskirts 
of the village and in the direction of Bull Creek. 
They were followed by a new general store and 
a new rumseller ; the latter put up a cheap hotel 
which attracted many strangers every time the 
railway workmen were paid, and they were such 
a bad lot that our county sheriff kept two dep- 
uties near the place. 

Before winter the fifty-mile section of the road 
was completed and so was a section across the 
river, and much grain and other farm products 
were brought by rail to our river for shipment to 
the South by steamboat. People continued to 
arrive and some of them astonished us by their 
extravagance. Many insisted upon having beef 
and mutton to eat ; Prairieton people had been 
satisfied to eat pork in various forms, fish, poultry 
and eggs, with venison and other game accord- 
ing to season. Some of them demanded coal to 
burn ; up to that time the only consumer of coal 
had been the village blacksmith. Others used 
matches whenever a candle or lamp or fire was 
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to be lighted ; it was Prairieton custom to light 
candles and lamps with twists of paper that had 
been ignited at the kitchen fire. The fire itself 
was preserved over night by covering embers 
with hot ashes in the fireplace; should these 
die, a boy would be sent in the morning with a 
pail of ashes to a neighbor who would lend some 
coals. By these means a box of matches could 
be made to last a year in a careful Prairieton 
family. 

In a year from the day that ground was 
broken for the railroad our population had 
doubled. Two wood- working factories were 
built near the river by companies from the East, 
so portions of the great forest began to be 
cleared for their timber. In the summer an east- 
ern man in gorgeous clothes and an enormous 
watchK^hain put up a big building which he 
called the Prairieton Opera House, in which he 
gave performances by traveling theatre com- 
panies and minstrel troupes and gave the relig- 
ious portion of the community a severe fright. 

In all this excitement we boys felt that we 
were growing quite as fast as the town, and it 
seemed too bad that we were not already men. 
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with trades or professions by which we might 
share in the great " boom." We were kept quite 
busy, however, by the neoessity of sizing up the 
new boys as fast as they came, for sometimes 
two or three arrived in a single day. Some 
proved to be good fellows ; others were as bad 
as our worst. There were so many new minora, 
of different ages, that the town had to build a 
new schoolhouse, in the direction of Bull Greek, 
and to enlarge the old schoolhouse, and rivalries 
of many kinds began between the two sides of 
the town, and there was some talk of incorpora* 
tion as a city; we boys discussed all the new 
local topics as earnestly as if we were already 
voters and tax-payers. 

That was a great year. Yet some people, in- 
cluding some of the boys, were not entirely 
pleased with the changes, and wished that 
Prairieton might have remained as it was. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A FLYER AT POLITICS 

As Prairieton increased in population and im- 
portance there wad a corresponding. increase of 
interest in politics ; and as one of the additions 
to local causes of excitement was a new weekly 
newspaper, we had some extremely lively cam- 
paigns. The three classes of elections, local, 
state and national, were held in different months, 
so every year we had two election days and once 
in four years we had three, besides some special 
elections to determine whether proposed im- 
provements should be adopted. 

We boys took active part in all of these 
affairs ; we could not vote, but we could march 
in processions and carry torches and transpar- 
encies and assist at the erection of flagstaff s and 
hoot when processions of the other party, which- 
ever it might be, passed along the streets, and 
we were depended upon for all the bonfires that 
might be required in any campaign. 

The leader of the boys of one political faction 
198 
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was Luke Burkett, who knew all about politics 
in our county and state, and indeed, in the na- 
tion at large, for when he had reached his 
fifteenth year he had read every line of the 
Prairieton Palladium for a period of four 
years ; there were very few adults of our county 
of whom as much could be said. 

The contending factions ranged themselves 
under the banners of the great political parties 
regarding any national affairs that were under 
consideration, but for local reasons they were 
more familiarly known as the Ins and the Outs. 
Luke was an Out for the good and sufficient 
reason that his father and big brother and 
grandfather and uncles were Outs and the Pal- 
ladium was the organ of the Outs. Why any 
honest man in his senses could be an In was 
more than he could understand, and it was also 
so silly that he was not going to waste time by 
thinking about it. It did enrage him that he 
and a lot of other boys of his age, all on the 
side of the Outs, were debarred from voting by 
a mere matter of years when they had so much 
more sense than the whole adult mass of the Ins. 

As matters stood, however, they could do noth- 
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ing towards the purification of politics and the 
saving of the nation except in the indirect ways 
already specified, and by groaning, from a safe 
distance, whenever the Ins held a public meet- 
ing. This sort of participation in politics became 
monotonous in the course of time to a youth 
who aspired to higher levels of usefulness, so 
Luke did much thinking and brooding whenever 
a campaign got fairly under way, "When de 
ole hen broods, somefin's gwine to hatch " was a 
saying which the colored people had made com- 
mon in Prairieton, and one day Luke's brooding 
resulted in an idea which promised to be of more 
value to the Outs than all the flags and cheers 
and groans of a campaign. 

The idea seemed so great, when it first came 
to him, that he thought it was too big to carry 
without help ; but he pulled himself together by 
recalling his father's cardinal principle of action, 
which was that if you want a thing done entirely 
to your liking you must do it yourself, so Luke 
expanded his mind until it entirely encompassed 
his great project and was large enough, besides, 
to hold all the glory that would come through 
accomplishment. 
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The Ins had been talking for weeks of holding 
an indoor mass-meeting at which their leaders 
and some distingaished speakers from other parts 
of the state should explain the harm that would 
befall a prosperous, intelligent yet unsuspecting 
people should the Outs succeed at the coming 
election. One fine morning in mid-October the 
Ins decided to act at once, for it became known 
that the Outs had planned a great public gather- 
ing for the purpose of exposing some of the dis- 
honorable tricks to which the Ins had subjected 
their over-trustful fellow-citizens during their 
long period of usurpation of all the public offices. 
Ko sooner had the date of the Outs' meeting 
become public, than the Ins, with their custom- 
ary cunning and maUgnity, appointed their own 
meeting for the very same ^H so that no 
member of their party could have an excuse for 
straying into the enemy's camp and perhaps be 
turned from the error of his ways. 

It was at the mass-meeting of the Ins that 
Luke had intended to distinguish himself and 
serve the party which he knew had all Prairie- 
ton's political sense and honor on its side. But 
something always happens when one is about to 
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make the great effort of his life. Just as the 
date of the two meetings had been determined, a 
near relative of Luke's mother died, and Luke 
was obliged to escort his mother to the funeral, 
and he fretted three days and nights with the 
fear that he could not return in time to accom- 
plish his patriotic purpose. 

The fates kindly relented and ranged them- 
selves under the banner of the Outs, for Luke 
succeeded in returning to Prairieton soon after 
dusk on the evening of the meetings. He did 
not wait to eat supper, though he was ravenously 
hungry; snatching a crust of bread he hurried 
to his room, stuffed several small packages into 
his pockets and sped away to the Opera House, 
in which the Ins had held their greater meetings 
ever since the erection of the building, for the 
holder of the mortgage on the Opera House was 
himself an In. 

The Opera House, or its projector, was already 
the butt of the town, for the building was several 
times as large and well-appointed as such a build- 
ing need be in a city of less than fifty thousand 
inhabitants. It resembled a city theatre in room- 
iness and details, and Luke, with a boy's fond- 
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ness for whatever was large and unusual, had 
roamed through it so often that he knew all its 
ways. He could go from furnace-room to loft 
and back again without once entering the audi- 
torium and he had even bathed in the great tank 
in the loft from which in case of fire the scenery 
and stage could be drenched quickly by its score 
of spray-nozzles, all controlled by a single lever. 

The gas had not yet been lighted when Luke 
crept through a broken window in the basement 
and, skipping through the aisles, opened all the 
registers through which hot air from the furnace 
was admitted in cold weather. To keep them 
from being closed by shuffling feet he affixed a 
lump of wax to a flap of each and all. Then he 
hurried to the loft, just in time to dodge the 
janitor, who had entered to light the gas. 

The loft of a great building is not a cheerful 
place after dark. Luke had counted on some 
help from the light which usually gleamed upward 
from the footlights in front of the stage, but he 
saw to his disgust that a " drop " had been placed 
over the stage to prevent any of the sound of the 
speakers' voices from being expended upward. 
The loft was not floored, so Luke was obliged to 
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walk on beams and sit upon a beam, thioklj 
cushioned with dust, and manage his feet care- 
fully to keep them from loosening laths and plas- 
ter. He made such company as he could of his 
own thoughts, but as some of them pertained 
to the recent funeral, and, therefore, were not 
especially cheering, he rejoiced when the first 
clatter of feet and chairs informed him that the 
Ins were entering the scene of what was to be a 
greater surprise and discomfiture than they had 
ever known. He longed to feast his eyes upon 
' his victims, so he crept from beam to beam till he 
reached one of the ventilators in the ceiling, but 
the heat and odor of the burning gas made him 
feel faint, so he withdrew to the distance of a 
beam or two and tried to be patient. 

Then the best of the local brass bands began 
to play — Luke knew it by its dash and its volume 
of sound, and he gnashed his teeth in anger, for 
he had hoped his own party had been spirited 
enough to secure the services of that particular 
body of musicians. Ah, well ; things should be 
better when he became a man and the leader of 
the Outs. The band played patriotic airs, which 
Luke thought as arrant an act of treason as that 
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attempted by Benedict Arnold, for was it not 
giving aid and comfort to the enemies of the na- 
tion? 

" Play away 1 " Luke muttered, " but you'll 
want to play dead marches before the evening is 
over." 

It seemed to Luke that the band would never 
stop, but in a few moments there was some vigor- 
ous clapping of hands and sets of cheers, and then 
some voices made their way faintly through the 
ventilators. Evidently the meeting was organ- 
izing for business and to continue the villainous 
purpose of the Ins, which was to rob the public 
treasury and to pull wool over honest eyes, if 
haply there were any such in the audience. 

'^ Now, for business I " said Luke to himself, as 
he took from one of his pockets a quarter-pound 
package of pulverized cayenne pepper. " ' My 
country, 'tis of thee I ' * Sic Semper Tyrannis I ' " 

Moving again to the edge of the ventilator he 
began to gently drop the red pepper through the 
opening, a pinch at a time. Some of it was 
wafted backwards, so he had to breathe through 
his handkerchief to avoid sneezing and thus be- 
traying himself. After working industriously 
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several moments he crept across the beams to an- 
other ventilator, through which he dropped more 
of the fiery powder, and he visited the other ven- 
tilators also. Long before he had finished he 
could hear frequent sneezing in the audience. 

" The charm is working ! " he muttered. "Now 
for another to assist it.'' 

Reaching the staircase which led to the main 
floor and permitted access to the basement, he 
found the way clear, though dark. While grop- 
ing towards the furnace room he told himself that 
heaven seemed to smile on his efforts, for the 
moon sent enough light through a basement win- 
dow to enable him to move rapidly. From the 
outer wall to the furnace there was a fresh-air 
conduit about three feet square, and at the top 
of this a place which Luke knew was a slide 
through which the shaft could be cleared of dust 
from time to time. Taking from under his coat 
some newspapers and from his pocket a package 
of powdered sulphur, he spread the papers on the 
floor, sprinkled sulphur thinly on them and then 
rolled them closely. As he placed the roll in the 
air-conduit he whispered to himself : 

^^ Dear old grandfather ! When he taught me 
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to do this under trees to smoke out the insects he 
little thought that the day was coming in which 
I would smoke out greater vermin ! " 

He touched a lighted match to the paper, saw 
that it burned properly, closed the slide and 
hurried back to the loft. By this time his plan 
seemed to be working superbly, from his point 
of view, for he could hear much coughing and 
sneezing below, and the speaker, whoever he 
was, was exerting his voice severely, evidently 
because it was difficult to make himself heard. 
Luke felt that he must see some of the fun, as 
well as hear it, so he crept towards the top of 
the stage. The drop, however, had been drawn 
so closely that there was not a crack through 
which to peep, so Luke got out his pocket-knife 
and cut a slit through the canvas of the drop. 
It was too far to one side, so he sprawled to the 
right and cut another and still another, till 
farther progress was barred by the fire-tank. 

"Hurrah I" exclaimed Luke suddenly. "An 
inspiration, if ever there was one 1 When that 
sulphur gets fairly under way, some fool will be 
sure to yell ' Fire I ' and then " 

Time was too precious to be wasted on further 
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talk. Luke crept along the great beam that 
crossed the proscenium, got to the other side of 
the tank, and cut more slits in the drop which 
ceiled the stage. Then he went back to the 
tank, put both hands on the lever that opened 
all the firensprays and awaited the signal. 

It came quickly. " Fire I Fire I Fire ! " 
sounded above the shouting of the speaker and 
above the sneezing and barking of the audience. 
Luke quickly threw his full weight on the lever ; 
he heard a gurgle, a hiss, and then the swash of 
the water over the surface of the drop. Then 
came the sound of streams of water falling upon 
the stage beneath him. 

The audience afforded a spirited spectacle; 
Luke was not there to behold it, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that he was not the 
first public benefactor who had been deprived of 
the view of his own triumphs. He heard all 
about it afterwards, from some persons who 
were present. It appeared that one of the first 
trickles of water found its way between the 
collar and neck of the statesman who was ad* 
dressing the audience and it had the effect of 
making him forget what he meant to say next) so 
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the chairman of the meeting, who was short- 
sighted and had not seen the falling water, 
quickly told the band to play " Hail Columbia." 
The music began, but another stream from above 
dropped into the flare of a large brass instru- 
ment, whence it was ejected with a mighty 
splutter into the face of the chairman himself, 
causing him to say things which were utterly 
inappropriate to any occasion. 

As the speaker moved aside to avoid the 
trickle he got under a stream so large that it 
quickly made him look like a scarecrow in an 
equinoctial storm. Some members of the com- 
mittee on management approached the front of 
the stage and howled for the janitor, but that 
person, having found the preliminaries of the 
meeting uninteresting, had adjourned to a rum- 
shop across the street; so while he was being 
called the callers were impartially and thoroughly 
soaked. Meanwhile the audience crowded to 
the doors and it occurred to Luke that as there 
was nothing else that he could do for his coun- 
try at that particular moment, he might as well 
go outside and enjoy whatever fun might be left. 

His exit was more rapid than he had intended, 
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for some one found the janitor and told a story 
which sent that official flying up the stairway to 
the tank ; in the darkness he collided with Luke, 
who lost his footing and tumbled down the re- 
maining steps. When he emerged from the 
broken window of the basement he carried a 
limp with him and as he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow he saw under a street lamp that 
there was blood with it, so he sneaked home and 
into his own room for repairs. 

It was then too late to go out for news, so 
Luke prepared for bed. Suddenly he heard loud 
conversation down-stairs and above it rose the 
voice of his grandfather, who ordinarily was the 
mildest-mannered man in the village. Perhaps 
the family had heard of the discomfiture of the 
detested Ins ; if so, how their faces would gleam 
with pride when they learned that one of their 
own flesh and blood bad planned and done the 
glorious deed I 

Hastily getting into his clothing Luke de- 
scended to the sitting-room, which, to his great 
delight, was full, for his father, his big brother, 
his grandfather and his three uncles were there 
and so was the editor of the PaUadium. His 
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grandfather was standing in that good man's 
most impressive attitude, with right hand up- 
lifted, and saying, 

" I shall offer a reward of one hundred dollars, 
out of my own pocket, for whoever can tell me 
who it was that broke up the meeting." 

Luke advanced to the centre of the room in 
his best school-exhibition manner, iEtnd exclaimed, 

" Keep your money, grandpa, for 'twas I who 
did it, all by myself." 

" You young scoundrel ! " exclaimed the old 
gentleman. 

This was unexpected ; so was the black look 
which each of the remaining men assumed. 
Luke's father advanced wrathfuUy and began to 
shake the life out of the boy ; he had almost 
succeeded when it occurred to him to demand an 
explanation. 

" Why," gasped Luke, " everybody knows that 
the Ins are scoundrels and fools, so I thought it 
would be a good thing to break up their mass- 
meeting." 

" Then why didn't you do it, instead of break- 
ing up the meeting of the Outs?" his big 
brother demanded. 
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" The Outs ? " stammered Luke. " I guess two 
meetings have been broken up, for I wasn't at 
the Outs' meeting. I was at the Opera House, 
where the Ins have their big aflfairs." 

" They didn't to-night," said one of the uncles, 
" for we Outs outbid them for the use of it — out- 
bid them four dollars to one." 

" And I subscribed a full half of the money," 
said the patriotic grandfather, ^^ and only to be 
made to cough and sneeze myself almost to death 
— ah-chee I — ^by my own grandson I " 

"I have no hesitation in saying," remarked 
the editor of the Palladium gloomily, "that 
there will be no chance for our party at the polls 
this season — the unfortunate incident of to-night 
will have made us objects of ridicule. Still 
worse, so far as I am concerned, all the public 
printing which I had confidently expected to get 
in the coming year will go to the opposition 
sheet around the corner." 

Poor Luke I He reminded them that he had 
been away several days and had not returned till 
after dark, so he did not see any posters or know 
that the Outs were to meet in the building which 
the Ins had ieilways occupied ; but there are times 
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when explanations are not worth a cent when 
one tries to use them as excuses. Luke's father 
had to lend the PalladiunfCa editor as much 
money as the profits on the public printing 
would have amounted to and Luke had to hear 
of it every time he wanted spending money or a 
new suit of clothes, and even the boys among 
the Outs gave him the cold shoulder ; so he went 
from bad to worse and finally became a violent 
partizan of the Ins. 



CHAPTER XV 

A GREAT PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT 

The boys on " the other side of town," as the 
western part of Prairieton was called, com- 
plained bitterly that they had no pond or other 
large body of water on which they could row, 
paddle, fish, skate and otherwise disport them- 
selves. The river was two miles distant — a long 
walk on a hot day or a cold one, and the railroad 
company was so heartless as to exact ten cents 
for conveying a boy from Bull Creek bridge to 
the river; there were no half-price tickets for 
boys unaccompanied by parents. Besides, what 
boy wants a parent with him while going to the 
river for some fun ? They had Bull Creek, but 
it was very narrow, and in winter it was so 
swift that it seldom froze unless so roughly that 
it spoiled the temper of boys who endeavored to 
skate on it, and it contained many submerged 
stumps that made trouble for juvenile navigators. 

Some Prairieton men who had not forgotten 
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the longings and joys of their own juvenile days 
sympathized with the boys, but they said there 
was no way of making a pond. The creek was 
so narrow and the banks so high that there was 
no possibility of making a pond by damming the 
stream below a wide expanse of low ground, 
which was the customary way of making ponds. 

Still, "Difficulties were Made to be Over- 
come"; "For Every Day the Proper Man is 
Bom " — these were two of the sentences which 
all Prairieton boys found in their copy-books in 
school. As whatever one learns at school is true, 
or ought to be if it is not, the boys on the other 
side of town cherished the hope that the proper 
man would one day appear, if only for the pur- 
pose of devising a way of making a pond, stock- 
ing it with sunfish and catfish, and leaving the rest 
to nature and the boys. 

Suddenly the proper man did appear. Jerry 
Striflf, one of the newcomers, was really a boy 
instead of a man, but that did not matter under 
the circumstances, for he had conceived a practical 
plan for making a pond. He declared that the 
enterprise required no capital— nothing but the 
cooperation and secrecy of a lot of boys. 
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"I'll tell you how it is," said Jerry one after- 
noon in the new schoolyard to half-a-dozen care- 
fully selected schoolmates. " You all know that 
hundred-acre bog of Squire Blayfoot's, just below 
town, and edging up to within a hundred feet of tho 
creek ? The Squire can't drain it direct, because 
it is so much lower than the level of the brook 
beside it, and the surveyors say it would need a 
ditch through other people's ground, some of it 
more than a mile away, to get the water to where 
it could escape. You all know that bog ? " 

Know it? They knew it to their sorrow. 
Never had one of them tried a short cut across 
it, in search of a stray cow or pig that chanced to 
be on the other side, without getting his shoes 
and trousers unfit to wear for the next twenty- 
four hours. Even in winter, when a few coons 
and possums retired to the trees in the bog and 
the boys went there in search of them, the surface 
would pretend to be frozen for the sole and malign 
purpose of proving that it was not. The boys of 
both sides of the town hated that bog as if it 
were the meanest school-teacher that had ever 
infested the town. 

" What are ye goin' to do with the bog ? " asked 
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Mick Dooner. " Pull the mud out of it an' leave 
the water ? " 

Mick was very big and sarcastic, and he was 
the only boy in school who both chewed and 
smoked, so some of the boys sided with him in 
everything. Several of them joined in a chilling 
laugh over Mick's question, but Jerry quickly 
replied : 

"No. Pm going to flood it and make a pond 
of it, if some boys can work as hard as they can 
laugh." 

" I'm your man, for one," said Mick, " if the 
thing can be done," so the other boys agreed at 
once that it would be a good thing to do. They 
also demanded the particulars. 

" 'Tis this way," said Jerry. " I've been going 
along the creek carefully for a month or more 
and I've found a place where the bank is gullied 
on either side so it's only about fifteen feet thick 
at the level of the water. A little way below it 
is Double Stump, in the middle of the creek, and 
the entire width of the creek, stump included, 
isn't more than twenty feet. We'll dig a three- 
foot ditch through the bank, all the way down to 
water-level, then we'll get the big doors from 
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Marbry's burned barn, set them on edge in the 
creek, with one end of each resting against 
Double Stump and the other against the bank. 
I've made measurements and know the doors will 
answer the purpose ; after a little work on each 
bank they'll make a splendid dam, the water will 
rise, flow through our ditch and flood the bog. 
The job will take some time, but nobody will be 
likely to see us, for no one goes into the bog, and 
the place where the ditch will be is hidden from 
town by some trees. When the bog is full enough 
of water we'll drag the doors away. Flooding 
the bog won't do the Squire any harm in any 
way, for he has always said that the bog was of 
no more use to him than no land at all." 

" Great Scott ! " exclaimed Mick. " You've got 
a great head, Jerry. If you don't be careful 
you'll have to wear a washtub for a hat." 

Praise from Mick Dooner was praise indeed, so 
the boys unanimously approved the plan, elected 
Jerry engineer-in-chief and promised to obey his 
orders. Jerry accepted the compliment and its 
responsibilities and ordered that work should 
begin the next day, which would be Saturday, 
and continue until completed ; he asked also that 
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each boy should bring a companion who could be 
trusted to work hard and hold his tongue. 

Certain boys, as well as certain pies, bread- 
loaves and cold meats, were missing on Saturday 
morning: girls had to run errands and some 
women who had not put in coal-stoves were 
obliged to split wood for themselves, but as the 
nutting season had begun no one expressed much 
wonder or alarm. Shovels, picks and wheel- 
barrows had been conveyed to the ground on 
the previous night and the doors of Marbry's 
burned barn had been dragged to the creek by 
horses borrowed without the permission of their 
owners. 

When the dirt began to move it moved rapidly. 

No one who had seen the same boys working in 

family gardens would have imagined it possible 

that so much earth could be moved so quickly by 

those same arms. Jerry had asked some cautious 

questions while considering his plan and he knew 

about what to expect. From an ex-offlcer of 

volunteers in the Mexican War he had learned 

that an average man can move three cubic yards 

of dirt in a day and still have time in which to 
tell a few stories and to listen to others, so he 
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had estimated that a dozen boys would be able 
to complete the ditch by mid-afternoon. He had 
learned also, from a published report on the im- 
provement of the Mississippi Biver, sent to his 
father by the congressman of the district, that 
flowing water will rapidly enlarge a cut, through 
clay, to the capacity of the stream that strives 
to pass through. He had not, however, taken 
into account the delays that would be caused by 
blistered hands and the headaches and backaches 
which some boys acquire as soon as they get 
fairly at work, nor had he made allowance for 
the loss of time by foot-races and other sports in 
which volunteer laborers are likely to indulge, so 
it was not until about an hour before sunset that 
the ditch was worked down to the level of the 
water and the building of the dam began. 

Fortunately Marbry's barn-doors answered their 
purpose as well as if they had been specially 
designed for it ; the creek was several times wider 
than the ditch, so the water soon rushed through 
it with great rapidity. As the ground was clayey 
the width of the ditoh increased rapidly and the 
sides began to fall in and be carried bog- ward by 
the torrent. 
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The boys grouped themselves on the bank and 
reveled in the spectacle of the spreading water. 
One after another the nearer hummocks of the 
bog disappeared from view and when dusk finally 
lost itself in moonlight there were several glassy 
acres of water where there had been only stumps 
and lumpy ground. Every one seemed too full 
for utterance, but in the course of time Mick 
Dooner succeeded in saying : 

" Great Scott ! When you come of age, Jerry, 
the boys'll run you for President of the United 
States." 

" I'm very much obliged," said Jerry, " but if 
'tis the same to you I'd rather be elected State 
Superintendent of Public Works." 

Then the boys began to talk of skates and 
fishing tackle and skiffs and canoes and swim- 
ming and other delights which had been too sel- 
dom enjoyed. They might have remained all 
night, contemplating the result of their labors 
and anticipating the joys to come had not the 
moon suddenly clouded and a smell of rain 
reached them on the rising wind. After picking 
up their tools and starting for home they found 
themselves on the wrong side of their own ditch, 
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so tbej had to wade, which was not easy, for the 
water was already more than knee-deep as well 
as quite rapid and it was far from warm. On 
the way across Mick Dooner got into diflScnlties 
with his wheelbarrow and the barrow knocked 
its owner down, ducked him and then bobbed off 
serenely on the surface of the torrent, but Jerry 
consoled Mick by telling what fun it would be to 
go cruising for the wheelbarrow with a boat- 
when the boys got one. 

There were a dozen sets of chattering teeth and 
cold feet when the ditchers reached the village, 
but Jerry said, 

** Let^s h-h-hope it'll r-r-rain cats and d-d-dogs 
all night ; ye-e-es, and pitchforks too. The more 
of the rain that's shed into the creek the big-g-g- 
ger the pond '11 be in the m-m-morning." 

Jerry's hope for a heavy rainfall was fulfilled. 
No cats nor dogs nor pitchforks fell, but the skies 
seemed to empty water-pails and barrels and to 
turn wells and cisterns upside down, and as many 
square miles of prairie land shed their super- 
fluous water into Bull Creek the ditch was worked 
all night to its full capacity. On Sunday morn- 
ing when old Father Good, whose farm was almost 
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a mile south of the bog, went out to milk his 
cows he had to wade to his barn. Father Good 
went to church on horseback that day, yet he 
got his feet wet. Many people on the other side 
of the creek did not get to church at all, for a 
great lake had appeared in the night, and lakes 
were curiosities in that part of the West. 

About noon, just as the services in a church 
near the creek were concluding, a very black 
man with very white eyeballs brought a start- 
ling story into the sanctuary. At a settlement 
of colored people about two miles down stream, 
the creek had become almost empty, despite the 
torrential rain of the previous night ! The only 
Afro-American explanation of this contrariness 
of cause and effect was that the world was com- 
ing to an end, so the colored people were pray- 
ing with all their might and they begged that 
their white brethren would pray for them. A 
listener who was a devout man but also an adept 
at theory-making sent back word that probably 
a waterspout had meandered up the creek in the 
night, sucked out all the water, and dumped it 
into Squire Blayfoot's bog. Some of the white 
worshipers, however, thought it well to be on 
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the safe side, so they held a special prayer-meet- 
ing after regular service and such of the boys as 
were also churchgoers had to wait an hour longer 
than usual for their Sunday dinner ; dinner was 
always specially good on Sundays, too. 

As the day wore on some boys who had 
worked at pond-making began to be frightened, 
for the flood had extended over several farms, 
reaching at places the ears of ripening corn, and 
farmers began to mutter that if the water-plague 
was not due to accident they would make life 
miserable for whoever was to blame for it. For- 
tunately for the boys, the lower edge of the flood 
covered some ground which Farmer Peace had 
intended to plough for winter wheat, so early 
Monday morning he and his sons dug a ditch 
which allowed water to escape from his land into 
the creek, two or three miles below the town ; 
this ditch soon disposed of all the overflow ex- 
cept that on Squire Blayfoot's bog. About that 
time the mind of one of the boys sprang a leak, 
and a story began to spread, and when the Squire 
heard it he became angrier than he had been 
since the year when he " ran " for county clerk 
and was beaten by only two votes. Jerry made 
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haste to swear all the boys to secrecy as to 
names. 

In the meantime Lincoln Brace, the new post- 
master, who was an amateur inventor and could 
admire the work of any other deviser of brilliant 
theories, took the side of the boys with all his 
might. He insisted to the Squire that the boy 
who planned the overthrow was the Squire's 
benefactor. 

" Don't you see," said he, " that your good-for* 
nothing bog is suddenly going to bring you some- 
thing besides tax-bills and mosquitoes, which are 
all you've got from it thus far? Throw up a 
little dam at the southern part and you can have 
a fine permanent pond ; make a gate in the dam, 
and another at the ditch, and you'll be able to 
regulate the flow so that you can supply all the 
pasture-land south of you with running water and 
keep your own pond from getting foul. You can 
afford to build an ice-house and fill it in the win- 
ter, and every one on your side of the town will 
buy of you in summer. When the ice is thick 
you can cut and get out all the timber and fire- 
wood that's in the bog, and that's never been 
worth a cent to you until now. Don't you see ? " 
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The Squire saw, so the pond remained. Within 
three days the boys had raised money enough 
to buy an old farm watering-trough — a broad, 
hollowed log nearly twenty feet long. This they 
hauled to the pond, used it as a canoe, and within 
three more days it had capsized with all of them 
successively and caused no end of fun and colds 
in the head. Then each boy started to build a 
boat for himself, and the fleet which appeared on 
that pond before winter was one such as no naval 
oflBlcer, however great, ever commanded. After- 
wards they made rafts of logs, and imagined 
themselves pirates and shipwrecked crews, just 
as boys near the river had done long before the 
pond was thought of. When winter came the 
boys took to skates and the Squire built an ice- 
house and filled it, and afterwards the poorest 
family in town could afford ice-cream once a day 
in summer and three times on Sundays, for milk 
was only two cents a quart and ice was almost 
dirt cheap to people who sent their own boys for 
it and thus saved cost of transportation. 

Better than all else, in the spring the enter- 
prising postmaster stocked the pond with bass 
and perch and pickerel, and the latter made life 
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lively for the young bass, and the boys gave the 
pickerel and perch no peace, and there were 
plenty of stumps for fishing boys to sit upon and 
plenty of roots against which the fish could try 
to rub hooks from their noses and everything 
was delightful. Despite Mick Dooner's extra 
inches and sharp tongue, Jerry Striff became 
much the bigger boy in the estimation of the 
boys in general, and when finally he had the 
courage to tell the Squire how the pond came 
into existence and who planned the enterprise 
the old man was so grateful that he made Jerry 
superintendent of the ice-house, so that there was 
one Prairieton boy who could be as cool as he 
liked all summer long. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE BOY THAT STRUCK GAS 

Most of Prairieton's old settlers profited by the 
changes which the railway caused. Property 
owners found their land so much more valuable 
than of old that the sale of a part of it would ex- 
tinguish the mortgage and leave some spending 
money besides; farmers got higher prices for 
their main crops and also for their small products 
and the wages of ordinary laborers doubled. 

Yet all the people who were in Prairieton be- 
fore the railway came were disgruntled by the 
fact that the profitable new businesses were pro- 
jected by men from elsewhere, and that this same 
class discovered some natural resources which had 
always been there without any native suspecting 
their existence. The old settlers tried to explain 
that it was because none of them had possessed 
capital with which to do anything ; but they had 
to drop this line of talk, for one day a well-digger, 
working his way eastward from the state west of 
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us, made one of the greatest " hits " ever known 
at Prairieton. While digging a well he struck a 
layer of clay that reminded him of some he had 
seen at a military post much farther west, where 
it was called " prairie stone," its distinctive quality 
being that when exposed to the sun it became 
harder than any mere " adobe " or even an ordi- 
nary brick. He experimented with the Prairieton 
clay, found that it would harden into stone or 
something resembling it, so he traced the vein to 
the edge of the slope near the river, bought a 
mean bit of ground that contained some of it, and 
with no tools but a hatchet and some old hand- 
saws he went into the building-stone business and 
cleared several thousand dollars in the course of 
a year. 

Another poor man who had been a cabinet- 
maker in the East bought a quarter-section of 
wooded land that was regarded as worthless, for 
the only trees on it were of black walnut — a 
wood that no one liked for fence-rails or would 
endure as fuel, for it burned badly and rotted 
quickly. For years certain Prairieton men had 
been regarded as cheats because they were known 
to have mixed some black walnut sticks with the 
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cord-wood sold by them to the villagers. Our 
single cabinet-maker, in the days before the rail- 
road came, would have lost his business standing 
had he made tables or bedsteads or clothes-closets 
or coffins of black walnut instead of poplar or 
oak. But it seemed that the wood had become 
fashionable in the East, for the man who bought 
the quarter-section that no one else wanted sold 
all his walnut logs to buyers whom he coaxed 
from the East and he profited so greatly that he 
started a fine- woods mill of his own. In the next 
county, on the line of the railway, another ap- 
parently worthless quarter-section, consisting 
principally of sand, was '^ taken up " by a German 
immigrant who had been a glass-blower in his 
native land. Something about the sand made 
him think it valuable in his own business; it 
looked like some which the German manufactur- 
ers could get only in small quantities and at very 
high prices. He was sensible enough to send a 
specimen bag of it to his old employers ; and he 
and his heirs have since been selling sand for more 
than forty years to foreign and American manu- 
facturers of glass and frequently making pleasure- 
trips to Europe. 
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Indeed, after the railway came there was 
scarcely a month in which some newcomer did 
not startle and enrage the older inhabitants by 
discovering something new out of which to make 
money. We boys were quite as indignant about 
it as our elders; instead of doing nothing but 
grumbling, however, we tried to do some dis- 
covering on our own account. A county without 
rock of any kind was no place in which to seek 
minerals, yet we had hopes, for one of our teach- 
ers — ^a spirited and sympathetic young man from 
Western New York, told us that there was quite 
as much value in some earths and clays as in 
common metals. He told us stories of great dis- 
coveries that had been made by ignorant men and 
reminded us that California's gold was first found 
by unspecting children. 

His stories that most impressed us were of the 
natural wonders in Western New York ; one was 
of a town in which gas issued from the ground 
in such quantity that it was used for lighting the 
streets and houses. This was told us many years 
before the great discoveries of natural gas in 
Ohio and other western states. The other won- 
der was a spring from which oil rose to the top 
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of the water — oil that smelled very bad but had 
such marvelous curative properties that Indians 
from all over the country had made journeys to 
the spring from time immemorial to use the oil 
as a liniment, and white men of all classes had 
known it to comfort aching joints and sore throats 
and rheumatic troubles with great rapidity. 
Some oil from that spring was afterwards sold in 
Prairieton stores at one dollar per small bottle, 
under the name of " Indian Oil." 

So some of our more energetic and aspiring 
boys explored the entire hundred square miles of 
our township, as well as parts of others, for de- 
posits of glass-makers' sand and potters' clay, but 
especially for clefts and springs emitting odors 
resembling the smell of gas and ^' Indian Oil." 
Some were so thorough as to carry a little of the 
precious oil in a bottle, to be used in smelling 
comparisons; we could not carry specimens of 
gas, but the teacher assured us that the natural 
gas of the Western New York town smelled very 
like our local gas company's product, of which 
more remains to be said, and with which our 
nostrils were familiar. In the course of our ex- 
plorations we encountered many bad-smelling 
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places which did not require close examination, 
but there were others to which the teacher was 
dragged for consultation, after being pledged to 
secrecy and promised a share of the profits. One 
of these was a great crack caused by the sun's 
heat in swampy ground from which the water 
had evaporated ; the teacher said the smell was 
that of marsh gas but the flow was too small to 
be of commercial value. Jack Whyde thought 
he detected gas at the foot of a hollow tree ; he 
was right, too, but the gas was not of the desired 
quality ; it was sulphuretted hydrogen and had 
its source in a nest of addled eggs. Oil was 
found on several springs ; it smelled quite bad, 
but the badness was not that of the genuine ar- 
ticle, for the oil could generally be traced to 
kitchen drains not far away. 

Such experiences were discouraging, so in time 
the only juvenile prospector remaining was 
Ernest Trallant, one of the cleverest of the new- 
comers. His brother had been educated in a 
scientific school in the East and held a good po- 
sition in the Prairieton woolen mills. This 
brother spent his evenings in scientific experi- 
ment, and allowed Ernest to assist him and the 
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two were said by lazy boys to have their beads 
in the clouds much of the time. Like experi- 
menters in general they did not know what dis- 
couragement was, so in the course of time, and 
when they least expected it, they chanced upon 
discoveries that made them rich. 

Before this, however, Ernest struck gas. It 
came about by accident ; while walking one day 
in the outskirts of Prairieton his terrier dog gave 
chase to a rat which ventured from a heap of 
lumber and took refuge in the cellar of an unfin- 
ished house. It was a bad-looking, long neg- 
lected building ; the walls had .cracked and the 
authorities had compelled the builders to stop 
work. The builders blamed the city ; they said 
that the road, or street, which was of the 
'^ fiUed-in " description, had been so trickily made 
by political contractors, that the street had set- 
tled and caused the adjoining earth to sink and 
the wall to bulge and crack. The case was 
^^on" in the courts, and it had already been 
proved that the contractors had used rubbish 
of every sort, even entire barrels and boxes, 
instead of solid earth, so Ernest was almost 
afraid to enter the building. But what won't 
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a boy — with a dog — risk while chasing an 
animal ? 

The cellar was not light ; the atmosphere was 
of about the color of a rat, so Ernest lit a match 
and then a splinter and began stirring the rubbish 
with his foot, while in one hand he held the stick 
which the rat wished to avoid. Suddenly, as the 
boy searched one of the corners there was a flash 
and a smell, as if some gunpowder had been 
burned. This was strange, for the torch had 
touched nothing but the walls. What could have 
burned ? Whatever it was, Ernest did not want 
any more of it, so he went out of doors and did 
some thinking. Then he ventured back, without 
a light, and strained his eyes in the part of the 
cellar where the flash had occurred. He poked 
more rubbish, this time with his stick, and liber- 
ated a smell that reminded him of something. 
After more thinking he shouted, 

" Hurrah ! Natural gas ! " 

It seemed too ridiculous to be true — the dis- 
covery of natural gas within the limits of a city. 
Still, had not a valuable vein of gold-bearing rock 
been found in one of the streets of a California 
town, where dozens of men had stumbled on it 
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every day from the time the town came into ex- 
istence ? There's none so blind as the man who 
isn't looking for what is before his eyes. Ernest 
wished he had not shouted so loud ; he would 
learn to keep his feelings under better control ; 
otherwise other people might profit by his dis- 
coveries. Then he went out and looked long and 
carefully about him. Yes, it was just the sort of 
place in which gas could exude from the ground 
if there was any in the vicinity, for it was part 
of an old bog, in which no houses should have 
been built. 

But how was he to make the most of his dis- 
covery ? He did not know anything about or- 
ganizing a company, nor about boring for gas, 
for no such enterprise had yet been attempted in 
the United States. Probably his father could 
give him some practical advice, but Ernest 
wanted to do everything himself, to show other 
people, as well as his family, how smart he was. 
Ha ! He would make a partner, under a bond 
of secrecy, of his big brother, who knew about 
scientific things generally ; between them they 
ought to do something great, or learn why they 
could not. 



J 
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The big brother grasped the idea with both 
hands ; indeed, to use a latter-day expression, he 
"jumped on it with all four feet." He went 
over books full of drawings, and rubbed his fore- 
head as if he had a bad headache, and got a bit 
of gas-pipe, to one end of which he attached a 
burner with a turn-cock under it. He and Er. 
nest made a night visit to the unfinished build- 
ing, where the big brother took a dark-lantern 
from his pocket and looked and prodded care- 
fully about the place, meanwhile sniffing like a 
person with a cold in the head. Soon he whis- 
pered, 

"Erny, old chap, you've struck it sure! 
There's no doubt as to the essential principle of 
the smell. The next thing in order is to find out 
how strong the flow is ; I wish I knew where to 
borrow a gas-metre. First, however, let's see 
what is the quality of the stuff ; if there's carbon 
in it, so it will answer for illuminating purposes, 
we'll knock the gas company into a cocked hat." 

Ernest could not imagine how so large a body 

as the local gas company could be placed in so 

small a receptacle as a cocked hat, but he was in 

\a mood to believe almost anything. The big 
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brother pushed the larger end of his experimental 
pipe into the soft ground that had worked into 
the foundation-crack, allowed it to remain sev- 
eral moments and then touched the burner with 
a lighted match. 

^' Good ! Great I " he exclaimed. ^^ It burns 
good and yellow, which means there's enough 
carbon in it. I shouldn't wonder if " 

What he shouldn't wonder was not explained 
at the time, for there was a flash, like that which 
had startled Ernest the day before, except that 
it was larger and singed the big brother's mous- 
tache and eyebrows. 

For several days the big brother used his spare 
moments in burrowing through dry books in the 
new city library. Everything he learned con- 
vinced him that Ernest had made a notable dis- 
covery. The teacher from Western New York 
was consulted and said that natural gas might be 
discovered in any of thousands of localities where 
its existence had not been suspected, and that 
there were reasons why Prairieton might be one of 
them, for the gas was present in all coal mines, 
and every one knew there was a coal mine in 
Prairieton. By this time the big brother needed 
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so much counsel and other assistance that he 
made a confidant of his father. 

The father was a practical man, with a little 
money to his credit in the bank, so he made it 
his special business to look up the owners of the 
unfinished building and buy an option on the 
property, an option being the privilege of pur- 
chasing a bit of property at a specified price and 
date, the possible buyer to forfeit his option- 
money should he be unable or unwilling to con- 
clude the purchase. Then the father went with 
his sons to the building at night, all three acting 
like sneak-thieves or tramps, and again the ex- 
perimental tube was tried with brilliant results. 

Then the father hired a well-boring company 
to drill a deep hole, nominally for the purpose of 
getting a great supply of water ; and to insure 
himself against loss by competition, which might 
result in other wells being bored near him, he 
secured options on all the vacant lots in the 
vicinity. Several days elapsed before the well- 
boring company got its machinery to the ground, 
and the Trallant boys were on pins and needles 
in their anxiety. On the morning of the day 
when the boring was to begin they and their 
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father visited the cellar early ia the morning to 
make sure that Dame Nature had not diverted 
the flow in some other direction. They were 
annoyed by the discovery that the Department 
of Public Works had selected that very week and 
day to investigate the charges of fraud in street- 
filling and that twenty men with picks and shovels 
were at work in front of the house. 

"I hope that gang of diggers haven't struck 
the vein and diverted it," muttered the big 
brother. Similar hopes were expressed by 
Ernest and his father. The well-boring com- 
pany's people were slow in reaching the ground, 
so the trio went into the street and stared idly at 
the workers, though the big brother occasionally 
sniffed the air as if he suspected that the family 
fortune was being piped away by some keen- 
scented, yet unscrupulous person. 

In the course of the morning the overseer of 
the street excavation sought a drinking-shop and 
his workmen immediately began to rest and fill 
their pipes. As one of the men struck a match 
to light his pipe there was heard a loud report 
and many violent exclamations. Men came run- 
ning from every direction and the overseer re- 
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turned at a brisk run, when he was told what 
had occurred. 

" 'Tis plain to see that the owner of the build- 
ing has a case against the city. The street-fillers 
were to blame for the sagging of the wall. The 
^ filling was so loose and bad that the gas-main 

^ seems to have sagged, of its own weight, and 

loosened its joints, and the soil is full of the gas. 
' Whew ! How the stuff does smell. '^ 

) So it appeared that Ernest's natural gas was a 

mere vent of the leakage from the main in the 
street. He was boy enough to think the incident 
quite funny, despite its disappointing features, 
but his father saw nothing amusing in the loss of 
money paid for options and the cost of pacifying 
the well-digging company. He said he could not 
understand how his sons had been so stupid as to 
mistake the waste of a gas-leak for natural gas, 
and the sons asked why their father himself made 
the same mistake as they, after which natural gas 
as a subject of conversation was utterly ignored 
by the entire Trallant family, though it was years 
before Ernest and his brother could forget all the 
desirable things they were going to buy with the 
money to be made out of Ernest's great discovery. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PRAIBIETON OUTGROWS OUR WAYS 

Prairieton continued to grow rapidly. The 
first railway had scarcely ceased to be a wonder 
when we got a second one, and with it came 
several more mills and several thousand people. 
Some one— of course he was a newcomer, dis- 
covered a vein of fair pottery clay ; within half a 
year Prairieton was proudly oflfering to supply 
the entire world with plates, cups and saucers. 
About that time we began to look more city- 
like, for we had a great fire on the main street, 
and the buildings which quickly replaced the 
burned ones were three stories high ; until then 
our largest business houses were of but two 
stories. After the fire we acquired a fire depart- 
ment, which in turn compelled us to establish a 
general water service and this forced the adoption 
of a sewerage system. Then public spirit insisted 
that the main street should be paved and side- 
walked, after which the change from mud and 

242 
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dust was so gratifying that the residents of other 
streets demanded pavements and sidewalks. 

One day Prairieton learned that an upstart rail- 
way town forty miles away and with only three 
thousand inhabitants had lighted its business 
street with gas; straightway the honor of 
Prairieton, the largest city in our part of the 
state, demanded that we too should have gas- 
works. The older inhabitants were shocked at 
the probable expense, for coal from which to 
make the gas would have to be brought by rail 
or river from hundreds of miles away, but soon a 
sharp-faced man from Pennsylvania — he had^ 
been lounging about the town a full fort- 
night, formally offered to make and supply gas 
at a lower rate than the aforesaid upstart town 
was paying and he would give consumers written 
guarantees to that effect if they would pledge 
themselves to use his gas for a specified term of 
years. The idea of getting the better of a 
would-be rival town in so important a matter as 
the price of gas pleased our local magnates 
greatly, so all the merchants and hotels and rum- 
sellers and mills and churches signed contracts 
with the sharp-faced Pennsylvanian. 
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While the railway companies and steamboat 
captains were bidding against one another for the 
transportation of the necessary coal, the sharp- 
faced man astonished the to.wn by uncovering 
and working a Vein of coal within the old village 
limits and directly at the foot of the slope where 
the prairie fell away to the river. He had known 
of the existence of the coal- vein when he made 
his gas-bid, but this did not trouble the natives 
so greatly as did the fact that a stranger should 
have found the vein instead of some one who had 
always lived in the town. Some of us boys 
asked the sharp-faced man how he supposed 
Prairieton people had failed to observe the out- 
crop of the vein. He replied that he could not 
imagine, for any fool could have found it. This 
implied, as Luke Burkett explained, that no 
Prairieton man was a fool — an implication from 
which we took such comfort as we could. 

The coal mine brought a new lot of men and 
their families to Prairieton, for the mine quickly 
began to supply the railway companies and other 
towns, besides the local gas works. The mining 
population built a great lot of houses near the 
mine, making a special settlement fully as large 
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and populous and flourishing as all Prairieton had 
been only five years before. 

Sut local interest in the mines and miners was 
at first manifested only because of the gas into 
which the miners' output was to be transformed. 
The first night in which gas was burned in the 
stores and hotels and rumshops was one long to 
be remembered ; it supplanted the railway open- 
ings as the most notable of recent dates and as a 
period from which to reckon time. Other occur- 
rences were referred to as having been "before 
we had (or got) gas," or " after we had (or got) 
gas." The illumination began on a Saturday 
night ; long before dark most of the inhabitants 
congregated in the main street, where they found 
hundreds of country people already waiting. 
The burners had been inspected ever since they 
were put in place and many were the wonderings 
and doubts as to the success of lights that were 
expected to burn without wicks. Lincoln Brace, 
who had succeeded his father as postmaster and 
who read and studied all sorts of things, tried to 
explain to some of the farmers by making a 
little hole in the ice over an immense gas-bubble 
of a bit of frozen marsh ; but, when he fitted a 
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reed to the hole and touched a match to the 
upper end and a small blue flame shot skyward, 
some of the farmers feared that Lincoln was in 
league with Satan and they were glad that there 
were no frozen marshes on their own estates to 
attract so dangerous a man. 

When, however, they saw the gas burning in 
all the stores and ascertained that it did not ex- 
hale sulphurous odors they stared themselves al- 
most blind and admitted that a single burner 
made more light than a large lamp, or than 
several candles burning at a time. All the 
women of Prairieton made haste to demand gas, 
that they might be spared the labor of lamp-fill- 
ing and candle-making. Some of the colored 
people, however, as well as several white families, 
became so appalled by the mystery of what they 
called ^^ them no-wic lamps " that they thought 
it the safer plan to leave the town. All this was 
before Ernest Trallant had struck gas in the 
cellar of the unfinished house. 

The excitement over gas was as nothing to the 
suggestion that the people should burn coal in- 
stead of wood. Some of the newer people were 
quick to make the change, for they had come 
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from coal-barning communities, but the older in- 
habitants expressed a sense of utter helplessness. 
Until the railroad was made, the price of oak or 
hickory firewood was one dollar per cord, but 
demand, by rail, from the outer world sent the 
price up to two dollars and finally to three. Up 
to that time the principal factor of the fuel prob- 
lem of any family was the person whose duty it 
was to saw or chop the wood at the family 
wood-pile, but at three dollars a cord the continu- 
ance of the wood-pile was threatened. 

We boys were far more progressive than our 
elders, for we promptly and unanimously favored 
the change to coal; to most of us the family 
wood-pile had been a terror ever since we reached 
the axe-wielding age, and it was all the more en- 
raging because in many families the infliction was 
due solely to custom and not at all to necessity 
or poverty. Why wood-chopping should have 
been set apart as boys' work we did not know, 
but so it was and it was also a never-ending source 
of misery. It was assumed by our elders that 
any boy of twelve or more years should be able 
to supply fuel for all the fires of his family ; 
this was equivalent to saying that a boy should 
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spend, on an average, an hour a day at the \rood- 
pile. The work might have been easy in the 
summer-time when only the kitchen fire was used, 
and that as little as possible, but the summer was 
the boys' busy season, for their own reasons, so it 
often happened that when a boy returned from an 
exhausting day of fishing, berrying or birds' nest- 
ing he would be received with reproachful looks, 
for the women of the family had selected that 
very day for a lot of baking or fruit-preserving, 
and there had not been enough fire-wood. 

The women meant well, dear souls, but in no 
family did it occur to them to plan their work to 
suit the convenience of the boys. When their 
complaints reached the men we got reproachful 
words as well as hard looks, and were asked if 
we had not been told countless times that summer 
was the season in which wood should be prepared 
and stored for winter, and that the longer we de- 
layed, the harder would be the wood, (which was 
purchased " green,") to be sawed or chopped. Of 
course we knew it ; at this far distant day one of 
us, who entered the navy and has attained com- 
mand rank, never hears the common expression 
about steam war-vessels being ^^ tied to a coal 
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heap '- without harking back to the days when 
he was literally tied to a wood-pile. No matter 
what he longed to do or where he wished to go, 
that wood'pile had to be reckoned with. Some- 
times a boy would be caught by autumn's first 
and unexpected snowstorm or week of rain with- 
out a day's supply under cover ; then he would 
be obliged to carry wet wood into shed or barn, 
reduce it to proper length and place it, a little at a 
time, in the chimney corner to dry, where it would 
steam and sizzle and make other noises as dreary 
as his own thoughts and as unceasing as the com- 
plaining of a father and mother, and perhaps some 
grandparents and aunts and uncles and elder 
brothers and sisters, that the work had not been 
properly done in the fine bracing days that had 
followed the summer heat. Yet aU the while the 
complainants knew that those fine bracing days 
were ideal days in which to go out for hazelnuts 
and hickory-nuts and pecans and the first-frosted 
persimmons and wild grapes, (all of which the 
complainants helped to consume) and that the 
days were used accordingly. 

So all of us approved the change from wood to 
coal and were willing to contribute something, if 
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necessary — say the results of a week of commer- 
cial berrying or fishing, to the purchase-price of 
a coal-burning stove. Such self-denial should 
have succeeded in all cases, but it did not. There 
were men and women, otherwise intelligent, who 
did not believe a coal fire could be healthy, or 
could heat a room or bake bread, meat and pastry 
as well as a fire of wood ; others argued that coal 
could never have been designed for use as fuel, 
otherwise it would not have been hidden under 
ground. Kevertheless most families made the 
change, and whenever a coal-stove went into a 
house that contained a boy of wood-chopping age 
the boy's friends joined in a visit of congratula- 
tion and they made and danced around a bonfire 
of the remains of his wood-pile. 

But there were other changes of which we boys 
disapproved. In the good old times any boy felt 
at liberty to climb any one's fence, go into any 
one's fruit-trees and help himself, but some of 
the newcomers that had bought old places were 
so particular and mean that they posted trespass 
notices and actually had some fruit-loving boys 
arrested for theft I Nine different kinds of 
churches were organized and each of them drew 
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two or three families from the original and only 
Prairieton church, so some of us boys had to 
be separated on Sundays, as we never had been 
in old days. This change occurred at a most un- 
fortunate time for such of us as had reached the 
dignity of being addressed as " Mr." by the girls 
and the honor of escorting the said girls to and 
from evening service. Some parents believed in 
religious liberty in the fullest sense of the term, 
and allowed their sons to' attend any and all 
churclies; the good fortune of these boys was 
coveted by many poor chaps who were obliged to 
hear helplessly of their special feminine divini- 
ties being escorted by hated rivals. 

The meanest result of the changes wrought by 
the railroads fell upon us boys with cruel force. 
For years we had thought, dreamed and talked 
of what we would do when we should reach rifle- 
bearing age. Soon, however, after the com- 
pletion of the railways the demand for ordinary 
lumber and railway ties and telegraph poles and 
bridge-timbers and finer woods for furniture- 
makers and fire-wood became so great that 
scores of gangs of axe-men invaded the great 
forest across the river, and between their own 
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hunting and the noise they made in their work 
the game was frightened into disappearing from 
the vicinity of Prairieton. The deer went first ; 
until the railway work began none of our hunters 
had to go more than a mile from the river to 
find deer ; after the sound of the first locomotive 
whistle a man would have to go ten miles from 
Prairieton ferry to be sure of shooting a deer. 
The panthers went too ; hunters said that no self- 
respecting panther would remain in a forest from 
which the deer had gone. The wolves lingered 
longer, for they were reluctant to leave the set- 
tlers' colts, calves, sheep and pigs, but a special 
bounty of ten dollars per wolf -head cleared them 
out of the county across the river. Then the 
wild turkeys, fools though they were in all other 
ways, disappeared suddenly. The only remain- 
ing semblances of large game were the wild-cats, 
but the few boys who tried to shoot them wished 
they had not and they still carry scars of the 
scratches which changed their opinions of wild- 
cats ; so we had to be satisfied with squirrel hunt- 
ing, unless, "to keep our hands in," we were 
willing to waste bullets on mere " varmints " — 
coons, possums, minks and foxes. Cruder still, 
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at the time when nearly a dozen of us were 
endeavoring to endure this great disappoint- 
ment, our old companion Bert Eennie, whose 
family had moved about five hundred miles 
farther westward, was writing us about once a 
month of the fun of shooting buffaloes from 
pony-back and supporting his assertions with 
newspaper clippings detailing some of Bert's own 
exploits, one of which was with a very large 
bear. We shall never forget that soul-crushing 
season. 

Fishing, too, became poor sport, for between 
the discharges of the factories and sewers and 
the black drainage of the coal mine the water of 
the river became too foul for fish to inhabit. 
Some enjoyment was still to be had by meeting 
at Mr. Drewell's mill on Sunday afternoons and 
reminding one another of great fish we had 
caught (as well as of some we hadn't) and of 
other good times we had enjoyed on the river ; 
but there came a Sunday when we found a high 
fence around the mill-yard, with a big trespass 
notice at the gate and a watchman inside. We 
could hardly have felt more astonished and 
hurt had our parents' doors been closed against 
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us. From our earliest escapes from our mothers' 
apron-strings the sawmill had been our favorite 
resort, not only for its rafts of logs on which we 
could sit to fish and from which we could dive in 
the swimming season, but because the mill con- 
tained the greatest mass of machinery in the 
town. The saw, a vertical slab of steel eight 
feet long, seemed to call us from home and 
school, though what we heard was really the 
squeak and scream of '^ bearings'' that needed 
oil. No matter how hot or cold, muddy or dusty 
the trip to the mill, we were always sustained by 
the thought that we could sit astride the log 
through which the great saw-teeth were tearing 
and imagine ourselves warriors going into a fight. 
Suddenly Mr. Drewell would shout "Roll oflf !" 
and off we would roll, only to climb on again 
when the log's position changed and the saw 
began anew. Mrs. Drewell used to say that her 
husband's hair was made gray before its time by 
fear that some obstinate boy would be halved by 
the saw, but the good man said it kept him 
young to be scared almost to death once in a 
while. 

After the railways came Mr. Drewell eyed the 
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young log-riders sadly and pityingly. Soon the 
mill was closed for repairs ; when it reopened the 
old saw was gone and in its place were a lot of 
circular saws side by side, though occasionally 
they gave place to a smaller number, and there 
were other circular saws above them, and when- 
ever a log was placed in position to be sawn 
those million-toothed demons ate their way 
through it so rapidly that riding on logs in 
process of sawing was prohibited from that time 
forth and ferever more, so another time-honored 
sport received "a black eye." Up to that time 
the sides of the mill had been open, partly for 
convenience' sake, partly because there was no 
reason for closing them, the portable property in 
the mill not being worth stealing, but after a 
certain class of people came to Prairieton many 
P^tty yet annoying pilferings occurred; hence 
the fence, the watchman and the trespass notice. 
We felt so badly about it that we addressed a 
"round robin" to Mr. Drewell, thanking him 
for his many kindnesses in past days, assuring 
him that none of us had taken part in the steal- 
ing and hoping that in the next world he would 
own a sawmill just like the old one and that 
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we might be there to see it. He said after- 
wards to our parents that he would not sell that 
letter for the price of a thousand feet of clear 
lumber. 

But our experience at the mill was in keeping 
with almost all else that befell us as we neared 
manhood, for Prairieton had become a city, and 
almost everything suggestive of old associations 
was disappearing ; we even found ourselves look- 
ing strangely at boys a few years younger than 
ourselves, for they had sports which had been un- 
known to us in our more youthful days ; their tastes, 
too, seemed new and unnatural, though we could 
detect nothing improper in them. Thie simple 
fact was that the town had outgrown us and our 
ways ; many sets of American boys have been in 
similar condition and know how uncomfortable 
we felt; not many, however, were relieved of 
their perplexity in a manner so unexpected. 
While we wondered what would happen next 
to make the town unlike itself the great Civil 
War began, some of us hurried into the 
Union army, several crossed the border to 
assist the South, and the four years that fol- 
lowed changed us so permanently from boys to 
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men that we could not thereafter be surprised 
by anything that might occur at home or else 
where. 
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